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If this is all—one little ball 
Of transitory Earth, 
And we must fall, at Death’s last call, ; 
Like apples—no more worth; 
Why do the stars make pathways for my eyes, 
The moon with melody fill all the skies, 
Creation’s anthem peal for each sunrise— ' 
Hi 
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If our Earth ball is all? 


OEM EVERETT OTM 


If Life is meat and only meat, 

For one swift day—then Night, 

And I must eat my morsel sweet, 

E’er tades its fittul light; 

What means this surge within like mystic leaven, 
Why do my hungers reach from hell to heaven, 
My soul range universes seven times seven, 

If Life is only meat? 
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OUR JEREMIAH MOOD 


We are this week dropping 700 of the 
very best friends we have, just because 
they have let us carry them for fifteen 
months. They will be provoked at us, for 
all intended to pay “next Sunday.” It 
breaks our hearts to do it. We lose $1,750 


_in cold cash. 


We have lost fifteen of our best sub- 
scribers because the Advocate boldly dis- 
cusses all the red-hot subjects before the 
church. They want us to stick to the 
quiet and innocuous themes. We can 
not do it. 


Death has removed hundreds of our 
best readers. We never before carried so 
many obituaries nor recorded the loss of 
so many strong leaders. 


We never had so many “‘stops’’ because 
of the subscribers’ being hard up. Some 


give it:! away before they get to the 
Advocate, Ought the Advocate to be a. 
beggar? 


Two hundred and eighty-nine pastors, 
good scouts every one, have so far failed 


The editor preached his best and cast 
the net to 400 folks and got just two new 
subscriptions. The soil was virgin but 
the heavens were brass. 


Our pastors have suffered severely by 
illness, during the year, some running on 
one cylinder only, and every man working 
under the unusual pressure of an impos- 
sible task. 


Our young people are being immunized 
against good reading by the movie and the 
radio. It is easier to sit and listen and 
doze than it is to read good stuff. Many 
there be that go that broad road that 
leads to mental vacuity. 


Everywhere, the religious papers are 
having a hard row to hoe. Thorns cer- 
tainly do infest the ground and discour- 
age the preacher in his canvass. The stars 
in their courses seem to fight against in- 
creasing the subscriptions until every 
Methodist home is in the family of read- 
ers. 


There are 25,000 perfectly lovely Meth- 
odist homes in Michigan that do not know 
their own Advocate. Strangers! 


We are tempted to retire from active 
service and watch the wabbling world go 
by. Why not give up the fight for an in- 
telligent church? 


“Oh, it is hard to work for God 
And not sometimes lose heart.’’ 


P. S.—One man stops his paper and 
unconsciously and unintentionally votes 
one straight ballot to wipe out the Ad- 
vocate. 


OUR ISAIAH MOOD 


Scores of them will come back to us, 
sadder and wiser, and will never again ask 
us to wait fifteen months for their money. 
Every one is honest, if not flush, and will 
send us the subscription price before he 
dies, if, perchance, he really has to stop, 
and also—if he lives. 


We have gained 1,500 new subscribers 
since Conference because our friends be- 
lieve in the integrity of the editors and 
boost every day in every way to add mem- 
bers to our family reading circle. 


One district received on Easter Sunday 
enough new members to replace all the 
vacancies in the state caused by death or 
by desertion. 


As a whole the church has done well 
financially. One Methodist layman made 
a million last year. Enough to put the 
Advocate into every Methodist home in 
America! Get that? 


Two hundred and ninety-four pastors, 
just as good, have gathered in nearly 


Three young student pastors, working 
personally, quietly gathered in ten new 
subscriptions each, just to show how this 
job can and must be done. 


One sick man got his new subscribers 
over the telephone, and one man, from 
his hospital bed, sent word to his board 
to send in the usual subscription for every 
new member received on Easter. 


Some of our best readers are young 


' people, whose hearts and minds were both 


quickened at the League Institute and 
who are trying to be real Methodists, are 
‘“Jistening in’’ to Methodism by way of the 
Advocate. 


We never had so many “roses’’ sent to 
us as during recent months. The Advo- 
cate-lover would not think of quitting 
any more than he would drop his life in- 
surance. We never were so dead sure of 
the real worth of the Advocate as right this 
very minute. What would we do in Michi- 
gan without our paper? 


Detroit Area has surely 50,000 folks who 
read the Advocate. Anyway, this is the 
best reading area in Methodism. 


We are rearing to go, eager for another 
year in which to work for the old Advocate. 
We feel like Columbus: 


“Sail on, sail on, sail on, and on! 
Sail on, ’til break of day!’’ 


P. S.—But others are sending the Ad- 
vocate to new members. Just getting an 
unsolicited tithing check of $100 for that 
very purpose. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


SHALL WE CHANGE THE CREED? 


TRICTLY speaking, Universalists have no creed, 
they have a profession of belief in which they 
specifically declare that no precise form of words 

shall be required for membership in the Universalist 
Church provided the principles stated be professed. 
There could easily be debate over what is meant by 
profession of principles if we were living in a debating 
age or were in a mood to debate questions of this 
kind. For all practical purposes the profession of be- 
lief is summed up in the sentence: “I believe in a 
good God who can and will eventually save all men.” 
But nobody would be turned out of any Universalist 
church who said: “I hope God will save everybody 
eventually, but I do not know.” Nor is it likely that 
anybody would be refused membership in any Uni- 
versalist church who said, ‘‘I believe we should do our 
best to follow the example of Christ and lead a good 
life, and that’s about all I do believe.”” Ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred a Universalist minister would 
reply: “Come onin. He that doeth the will shall know 
of the doctrine.” 

In favor of changing “the creed” is the testi- 
mony of ministers that occasionally a conscientious 
person is kept out of the church by taking the state- 
ments literally and being unable to subscribe. 

In reply it is said that all we need to do 
for such a person is to make him realize that we as a 
church have specifically declared that all we require 
is profession of belief in a principle, and that all our 
principles flow from or are deduced from the first. 
If a person can say, “I believe in the Universal Father- 
hood of God,” he has said all that is necessary. That 
statement was the essence of Christ’s teaching. It 
is the great message of the Bible. It is inseparably 
connected with remedial punishment. And if God is 
a universal Father, there can be no question about 
the destiny of mankind. 

In favor of changing the creed is the assertion 
that church organizations as well as all other organiza- 
tions ought to write platforms which say what they 
mean and mean what they say, about which there 
can not be any trace of ambiguity. 

Against it is the fact that more harm than good 
is done by attempts to change creeds, that the histori- 
cal process in all churches is one from literal acceptance, 
through acceptance in substance to acceptance as a 
symbol. Disputes over clauses of creeds generally 


are not settled, they are gradually forgotten. Neither 
Trinitarian nor Unitarian wins. Both move on into a 
different atmosphere where they are concerned with 
deeper things. 

So if we have to answer the question, ‘Shall we 
change the creed?” we reply: We don’t know and 
we. don’t much care. If anybody will bring in a 
better form of words, we shall vote for it. If, as a re- 
sult of the proposal, bitterness ensues, and some one 
moves to lay the matter on the table, we shall vote 
aye. The liberty clause of the creed gives us all the 
liberty we need. 

If literalists ever get control of fellowship com- 
mittees we shall insist that, before we go to the trouble 
of changing creeds, we gently and kindly replace the 
literalists with broader-minded persons. That ought 
not to be difficult in any Universalist State Conven- 
tion we know about. 

There is a deeper question than any that we 
have raised. It is a matter of genuine concern with 
thousands. Should we change the first clause of our 
profession of belief? Have we outgrown the concep- 
tion of the Universal Fatherhood of God? Is this 
expression out of date? Is it a rock of offense to the 
young intellectuals? Have our own people lost faith 
in it? 

To these important questions, wé shall return 
next week. 

* * 


TECHNIQUE TO THE FRONT 
E have another demand for technique. This 
time it comes from the social service group. 
A veteran social. service leader presents us 
with a copy of the Social Service Bulletin of the 
Methodist Federation for Social Service and calls our 
attention to two utterances in it. One is by Frank 
Kingdon, who told a discussion group of young 
Methodists “that it is not enough to get the social 
service message out of the system by ardent preach- 
ing, that the preacher must be willing patiently to 
work out a technique for educating his people.” The 
other remark quoted is by the Rev. Ernest F. Tuttle, 
who at the Second Evanston Conference said: “‘It is 
one thing to get it out; it is another thing to get it 

over.” 

We have no technique to present. It is however 
obvious that a first step is a recognition of the dif- 
ference between talking and writing as a method of 
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expression for the individual who is doing it, and 
talking and writing that is planned carefully to ac- 
complish some end. It isnot always the most polished, 
logical, eloquent discourse which accomplishes things. 


It is the discourse which has little hooks in it to which’ 


people can fasten and which can fasten to them. 

The social service group in our churches has 
worked out a technique to educate the people. The 
forum is their creation. The question and answer 
period after a sermon is a useful method. The dis- 
cussion club or class is still another. In many com- 
munities a connection is established between a study 
class and organizations which need volunteer workers. 
The work of the organization is done and the volunteer 
is educated. 

What the social service people say about their 
own message is applicable to all of our messages. 
“Tt is one thing to get it out. It is another thing to 
get it over.””. Wanted—a better technique for social 
service. 


k * 


WHY THE UNIVERSALISTS? 


THOUSAND extra copies of this edition have 
been printed and sent to people who do not 
know the Christian Leader or the Universalist 

Church. Probably most of these people have their 
own churches, or synagogues. Congratulations to 
them all. May they find increasing strength and joy 
in their religion whatever name it bears. Some may 
be without churches. Nearly all may be asking: 
“Who are the Universalists?” ‘What do they do?” 
“Why have them?” The object of this editorial is 
to tell just a little about the Universalist churches— 
possibly to make people Universalists, but mainly to 
promote understanding, good feeling, mutual trust 
and help. : 

From the beginning of Christian history there 
have been people who have held the Universalist be- 
lief—that God can and will eventually save all men. 
But these people at first did not find it necessary to 
start a church of their own. 

About 150 or 160 years ago, through the preach- 
ing of a layman in the Church of England, John Mur- 
ray, an American who had been a Baptist, the Rev. 
Elhanan Winchester, a French Protestant refugee, 
Dr. George De Benneville, and others, separate so- 
cleties sprang up called Universal Churches, or 
Churches cf God’s Universal Love, and, gradually, 
Universalist churches. Such societies became more 
numerous in New England and New York than in 
other sections. A few of the stronger ones were or- 
ganized in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Gradually 
they spread to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and the South, 
but the larger bodies were generally in the East. 

It was a simple matter in which they differed 
from some other churches. It could not make much 
trouble to-day. Nobody would dream of organizing 
a new church for it now. It was the belief that God 


was a Universal Father, in His love and care for us’ 


like Jesus Christ, always seeking the prodigal son, 
always looking for the lost sheep, always—and that 
means in time and eternity—trying to save us from 
our sins. Our people said that God would not violate 
man’s freedom in doing it, it would have to be a free 


choice, but they did not believe anybody would stand 
out against God through all eternity. People who did 
not like Universalists said they did not believe in hell, 
but they said in reply that they were the only people 
who believed in a hell or punishment that meant 
anything, for their hell was absolutely certain and it 
was created to make men see the evil of their ways 
and choose virtue. 

Universalists, like the people of all other churches, 
have changed their beliefs as they have gone on, but 
always they have insisted that God is good, that life 
does not end here for anybody, and that there is a. 
Divine love that will not let us go. 

Another great Universalist belief*especially em- 
phasized in our timesis that religion is a very practical 
every day matter and that the life we live here and 
now is the important thing. A man must love his: 
brother before this words about God will count with 
Universalists. “‘If all men are to be saved, we must 
save them,” is the motto. This does not mean that 
they leave God out of the matter. It means that they 
believe that God -has entrusted great responsibility 


’ to man and that we are all laborers with Him. So, 


while it is good to go to church and good to believe 
the great things of religion, all these good things are 
nothing if one is not good and kind inside and ready 
to give a hand up to his fellow men. 

Most Universalists make much of the companion- 
ship of Christ, for as a practical matter they have 
found that though they can not believe as some people 
do about the Trinity and the miracles, they succeed 
in their‘efforts to walk straight on only as the Great 
Companion walks with them. 

The Universalist Church is not large, probably 
because it was so unpopular in the beginning, but 
leaders of other churches say that it has exerted an 
influence all out of proportion to its size. It does not 
claim sole credit, but it is proud to think that it is one 
of the many forces that have put an end to the cruel 
beliefs of the past and given to the world a Christlike 
God. 


* * 


KINDNESS AND CRITICISM 


T is no reflection upon our kindness of heart if we 
criticise. The exact opposite may be true. It 
may be the greatest reflection upon our kind- 

ness if we do not criticise. If we are not enough in- 
terested to care, we may have very little kindness for 
an individual or a cause. 

It takes intelligence to criticise effectively, it 
requires courage because people often misunderstand 
and resent, and it involves a very fine kind of love— 
the love that accepts pain in order to render service. 

To be sure in some criticism there is ignorance, 
egotism, malice, anger. We are not considering these 
now, but we all recognize them and they make us ask 
ourselves if we are free from all trace of them in the 
criticisms we think it our duty to make. 

It is a real kindness to criticisein the right spirit— 
to point out the good, but especially unflinchingly to 
indicate the bad. 

Where’ would any of us be to-day if teachers or 
parents had not criticised? ‘How in the world did it 
ever happen,” we ask each other, ‘‘that this manner- 
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ism, or oddity of gait, or twang of voice, in our asso- 
ciate got by the criticism of parents, wife or friend?” 

What makes some criticism useless is that it is 
untimely. If a person has been ‘“‘hetcheled” as men 
used to hetchel the flax, scraped and pulled by con- 
stant criticism, he may reach the point when he will 
exaggerate everything said, mourn over it, sink under 
it. What people need who are under the harrow is 
praise. We can afford to strain points for them. 
But those of us in the full tide of life, hard at work, 
may be doing more things than we can do well, and 
we need to be reminded, informed, pulled up with a 
round turn and set straight. 

Therefore we encourage our readers to criticise 
the editor and the paper. We have a better paper 
because of it. We are not so big and perfect that we 
do not now and then murmur, “Brute,” or “Poor 
fool,” or “Tenoramus,” but the mood passes. It is 
when critics get near the facts that we need to watch 
our spiritual temperature. We can usually keep our 
equanimity when they are wide of the mark. But it 
is precisely the kind of criticism that most upsets u 
that we need the most. 

The critical faculty is a gift and a responsibility. 
The ability to accept it is a grace. 

In the golden days to come “mercy and truth 
will meet together.’’ In the best lives now the meet- 
ing is approximated. The most merciful thing may be 
to cut swiftly to the very bone. The most truthful 
thing may be to keep still until we know all. 


* * 


STOWAWAY HEROES 


HE world made a hero of the first stowaway in an 
airship crossing the Atlantic, but seems to have 
regained its perspective on the second. He is 

not the hero he thought he was going to be, but is 
seen in his true proportions as a vain, thoughtless, self- 
ish seeker for fame. He endangered the lives of three 
gallant Frenchmen who did not have more than an 
even chance under the best of conditions. 

We have many real heroes—neglected. We have 
many real heroes acclaimed in every way that the 
mind of man can devise. sAnd we have false heroes— 
dishonestly reaping where others have sowed and 
patenting what others have thought out. 

Just as fine a thing as the recognition of the 
genuine is the detection and exposure of the spurious. 

* * 


WHAT KIND OF GENERAL CONVENTIONS? 

ROBABLY just before a general convention is 
not the time to debate what kind of gathering a 
general convention should be. But directly 

after the meetings, it is a useful thing to do. The Con- 
gregationalists are busy with that task now. In the 
Congregationalist for July 11, Margaret Slattery writes 
on ‘The Extra Mural Council,’ Hubert C. Herring 
on “Our National Council Program—What It Is 
Not, What It Might Be,” Dr. Gilroy writes editorially 
on “The Council and Its Critics,” and also republishes 
by permission of the Christian Century an article to 
which we recently referred and which has stirred up 
the debate: “Younger Ministers in Restless Mood,” 


- by the Rev. Dwight Bradley of Webster Grove, Mo. 


Perhaps we may later refer to this debate. Now 
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we suggest that we put down our ideas on “What 
Kind of Convéntion Would Be Most Helpful,” and 
then later our impressions on. ‘‘What,-Kind of Conven- 
tion We Have Had.” 


* * 


THAT YOUNGER MINISTER 

YOUNGER minister who bore down on us a 
little hard last winter came in the other day, 
said he was sorry, and gave us his hand. He 
did not do it in secret, but in the outer office for all to 
hear. The issue is forgotten, we should have to look 
it up if we cared to refer to it. But the hand-clasp 
is not forgotten. Nor will it be. And with it we 
shall remember that we might have handled the thing 
better on our side. No one man has all the truth. 
This younger minister has lived a bit of it for us and 

strengthened our faith in our fellows. 

* * 


GENERAL CONVENTION PROGRAM 
(A Contributed Editorial) 


HE Program Committee for the General Conven- 
tion in Washington next October consists of 
the Rev. F. D. Adams, D. D., Mr. Louis Annin 

Ames, the Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., Mr. F. W. 
Ballou, and the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 

It has been determined to take as*the general 
theme of the Convention, “The Spiritual Power of 
Christian Liberalism.” It is hoped that the discus- 
sion of various phases of this theme will help to bring 
new vision and open new sources of power for all of 
‘us in our work as a church. 

The Program Committee is taking note of the 
fact that attendants at the Convention will—and 
should—want to “‘see Washington.” In order to pro- 
vide some leisure for this purpose it has been decided 
to hold the business sessions from nine a. m. to one 
p. m. each day. It is probable that conference groups 
will meet during the afternoons, but no business 
sessions will be held unless ordered by the Convention 
itself. 

The opening session of the General Convention 
on the evening of October 23 and the closing session 
on October 27 will be held in some churches to be 
announced later. The Sunday morning service will 
be in the Ambassador Theater. All the other sessions, 
both day and evening, will be held at the Mayflower 
Hotel, which will be Convention Headquarters. 

One feature of the General Convention meetings 
will be the devotional services at the start of the 
activities of Thursday, Friday and Saturday. These 
will be in charge of one leader and will be a valuable 
aid to the spiritual life of the Convention. 

The Ministers’ Conference on Tuesday preced- 
ing the opening of the Convention is in charge of a 
special committee which is at work formulating plans. 

Prospects are good for a large Convention of dele- 
gates from a great many churches. It is a fine op- 
portunity to “see Washington,” attend a Convention 
and visit the Universalist National Memorial Church, 
the ‘construction of which is proceeding rapidly. 
While this church wil] not be completed by October, 
it will be far enough along so that our people can 
gain an idea of what it will be when finished. 

Plan now for Washington. 
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Summer Cruises Near By 
The Friend Brothers of Melrose 


Johannes 


Introductory Note 
Whenever we attempt to stop the Cruising series 
on the theory that people are tired of it or that the space 
could be used to better advantage, we stir up such a 
protest as to make us tremble for our editorial lives. 
(We use the plural, for all editors who survive have the 
traditional nine lives of the cat.) Discretion being the 
better part of editorial judgment, we surrender im- 
mediately and start going again. This series is under- 
taken with full knowledge that we shall be at the desk 
a part of each week during the summer, but with the 
fond hope that there will be innumerable week ends 
full of rest and delight which possibly we may be moved 
to describe for our readers. 
a=ei' any over-conscientious readers should feel 
inclined to take us to task for advertising a 
commercial project, we desire to put them in 
Os their proper places at the outset by the remark 
that our object in this article is not to advertise 
Friend Brothers but to use them “to point a moral 
and adorn a tale.” If they get any advertising out 
of it, so far as we are concerned, we affirm without 
hesitation that we would multiply it a thousand fold 
if wecould. For here isa firm that is rendering a public 
service as well as making money. In the project there 
is a noble idealism as well as cold, hard business sense. 
For those who live out beyond Albany where their 
trucks do not yet penetrate, Jet us say in a sentence 
that Friend Brothers are a firm of bakers and can- 
ners, wholesalers and retailers of food, with manu- 
facturing plants in Melrose, Malden, Lowell and 
Lynn, Mass.; and food shops in some thirty places in 
the state. They are known in the little apartment 
that we occupy mainly for wonderfully delicious baked 
beans—more like those baked all night in a bean-hole 
than any others we have ever tasted. Many a night 
when we have planned to dine out and have been kept 
in by a sudden thunder storm, we have opened and 
heated a can of the California pea beans, the Ver- 
mont yellow-eyes, or the red kidneys, and never missed 
the table d’hote we were bound for. Sometimes when 
we have had beans we have turned to “‘Walden” and 
philosophized with Thoreau about “yellow soil which 
expresses its summer thought in bean leaves and 
blossoms rather than in wormwood and piper and mil- 
let grass,” about Thoreau’s summer work “to make 
the earth say beans instead of grass,” and about that 
great sentence at the close of the chapter where he 
says: “These beans have results which are not har- 
vested by me.”’ 
Here in the Friend Brothers’ far-flung business 
places may be found results never harvested by them. 
Thirty-five years ago two boys from the town of 
- Brooklin, Maine, who had been working for a whole- 
sale grocer in Portland, started out in Boston for 
themselves. 
brother Victor, both of whom had saved a few hundred 
dollars as capital. They organized a baking business, 
selling bread, pies and cake. Leslie looked after the 
shop. Victor drove a baker’s wagon out over the 
rough country roads. . To-day the well-to-do and the 


‘directors. 


They were Leslie Friend and his younger 


rich patronize the high-class bakers. In those days 
only the poor people “ate baker’s bread.” 
customers mainly were the families where both men 
and women worked and where there was no time to 
bake bread or pie at home. 

To-day we have been out over some of those 
same roads with Victor Friend, in a beautiful Packard 
automobile, meeting now and then a powerful truck 
with Friend Brothers painted on the side. We have 
been just touching the edges of a business which in- 
volves many millions of dollars every year, and al- 
ready has seven hundred people working for it. 

Into the original firm, made up of Leslie and Vic- 
tor, there have been taken Bob, a younger brother, 
and Walter, a nephew, a fine young Dartmouth man. 
These partners are solid well-to-do business men, 
officers in financial institutions, and on boards of 
It all has come in thirty-five years, by 
hard work, saving money, daring to spread out and 
sticking everlastingly to their ideals. 

The World War showed some of us for the first 
time a little of what is involved in feeding a nation. 
It made us realize that the people who produce and 
transport and distribute bread, milk, meat, butter, 
eggs, vegetables and the other things on our daily 
menus are public servants. Some of them, to be sure, 
are out mainly for the almighty dollar. Dr. Wiley, 
when he was head of the Bureau of Chemistry, made 
us see how far people would go in endangering life 
by the use of embalming fluid and adulterants. But 
the great majority of the people who bring us coffee 
from Java or Brazil, dates from California or Africa, 
pineapples from Hawaii, and bread from Melrose or 
South Boston, are entitled to our respect and our 
gratitude. 

It took us two years to make a definite engage- 
ment to go to Melrose. Victor Friend never refused, 
but never encouraged our overtures. At last we had a 
frank sit down with hin and discovered his horror 
of using his church or his church paper for advertising 
his business. On the promise that he should not be 
praised personally, but that we should stick to the 
story of what they are trying to do, we made an 
appointment. So this second day of July, 1929, 
found us on the 8.10 a. m. train for Melrose. The 
Executive Secretary of the Universalist Church, Dr. 
Etz, tired out bya long trip, was induced to take a day 
off and join us, and the Manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House, Dr. Marshall, the former pastor of 
Leshe and Victor Friend, also was included in the 
party. 

We started at the head office on Main Street, 
Melrose, where there was a food store on the street, a 
factory back of it and offices upstairs. Here we saw 
how the partners divide up the work and yet keep in 
touch. One looks after plants, structures and ma- 
chinery, another is developing the retail food shops, 
a third is concerned mainly with finance and purchase, 
a fourth is pushing the canned goods and looking. after 
real estate. But while the main buyer makes a con- 
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tract for three or four earloads of tin cans a week, the 
machinery man buys all the machinery and the retail 
man buys the advertising involved in that end of the 
business. At least twice a month the managers and 
heads of departments lunch with the partners and 
debate the problems of the business. And before he 
closes any important contract the man making it 
consults the others. Three separate corporations 
control the business. One holds the real estate, for 
the firm has abandoned the policy of leasing buildings 
and buys where it can. Another holds the patents, 
and the third operates. 

In the office one saw how the desks were piled 
up at the beginning of the day. We wondered how 
Victor Friend could give any time at all to his church 
and his denomination. We saw how interested these 
brothers were in their business, what keen pleasure 
they got out of it, how far removed from drudgery 
the work was. “It’s hard to beat a firm of brothers,” 
said an old business man to us at one time, “who love 
and trust each other.” 

Just as obvious as the interest of the brothers 
was the interest of the employees. One of the first 
‘heads we met was the chemist—a Simmons College 
girl—Mary Harrigan, “a Swede,” as V. F. remarked 
jokingly. The joke itself showed something. It was 
the same thing that we found all day. We ran into 
“Hello Victor,” and a face wreathed in smiles, from 
some veteran on his knees frescoing a cake or from 
some younger man driving a truck. 

It is no secret that the people who work for 
Friend Brothers like Friend Brothers and like to work 
for them, for they are made to feel that they are 
working with them. 

In the first of the food shops, we discovered that, 
besides all the standard bakery products and various 
kinds of canned things entirely new to us, there was a 
cooked food service or delicatessen department. One 
could buy macaroni, cold slaw, potato salad, vege- 
table salad, cold ham, a hot meat, and on Fridays 
fish cakes or fish chowder or filleted haddock. 

Critically examining a new bread called Butter 
Bread, shortened with real butter and mixed entirely 
with milk, to find the spots which showed perfect 
baking, I attracted the attention of some worthy 
housewives who wanted to know the meaning of the 
spots and who bought loaves to try when I finished 
my exposition. To my regret no member of the firm 
was present when I turned salesman, or I might have 
laid down an anchor to windward for the day when 
the storms of journalism have snapped my present 
hawsers. 

In the crowded parts of near-by cities the firm 
has established ‘‘Day Old Stores,’”’ where bread, pies, 
cake, and other food which is salable after one day 
may be bought at half price. Such places are a God- 
send to the poor, but are patronized also by people 
in motor cars. They are so placed as not to compete 
with stores handling the Friend Brothers products or 
their own food shops. 

In the factory at Melrose we began to realize 
the extent of the pie business, and the enormous 
quantity of filling that is required both for pies and 
cakes. There were tubs of lemon, fig and berry filling. 

_ Most interesting of all were the slabs of blueberries 


frozen solid for the delicious blueberry pies. Take 
the fresh blueberries, clean them and freeze them, and 
they keep perfectly until needed for use. 

Visiting a fashionable shore resort not long ago, 
my hostess, who seldom comp!ains about prices, said 
that the prices demanded for canned blueberries were 
fantastic and she would not pay them. Victor Friend 
told us that the supply of blueberries was uncertain 
and the demand almost unlimited. Therefore he and 
his brothers are endeavoring to promote the use of 
natural blueberry land in a more scientific way and 
thus increase the supply. ‘The problem of farm re- 
lief,”” he added, ‘‘can be summed up in a sure market 
and a fair price. We are in a position to guarantee 
that to an almost unlimited extent to blueberry 
raisers if they will follow our suggestions.” 

Here memory suddenly leaped back a half dozen 
or more years to a dinner table in Washington where 
Dr. Frederick V. Coville, author of the government 
report on blueberry culture, described the wonderful 
results that had been achieved in domesticating this 
useful wild plant. Coville discovered and Friend 
Brothers are trying to make people take advantage of 
the discoveries. Thus education proceeds through the 
toil of many men of different types who may never 
see each other but who Bey races are allies in the 
army of progress. 

In the Corey Street Pacionn Melrose, we were 
interested to find a Kosher Department carefully. 
locked and guarded. Here beans are put up with 
olive oil instead of pork. Here also an orthodox rabbi 
from Brookline has been given supervisory powers. 

A quick run of two or three miles brought us to 
Maplewood, near Malden, where we went over the 
new bean factory. Everything is new, clean, modern. 
Spur tracks bring the carloads of beans or pork or cans 
to the open doors. Intelligent machinery carries 
endless lines of cans out of the cars to the sterilizing 
plant, and then on to different destinations in the 
factory. More machinery takes the slabs of pork; 
packed solid in the car and preserved in salt, where 
chunks are cut for canning. Artesian wells bring up 
the pure water at a temperature of 56 degrees. Girls 
at moving tables pick out the dirt, stones, vines, 
leaves, that may have been gathered with the beans. 
Revolving ovens carry the iron pots around and 
around. Only from Saturday noon to Sunday noon 
do all these processes slow down. Not al] can ever 
entirely stop. And every factory has.a twenty-four 
hour day. 

Supplementing the red kidney beans raised in 
California and New York, we found a shipment from 
Chile made necessary by scarcity at home. 

Just now the factory is canning three carloads of 
beans a day. ‘ay 

Fourteen miles from Melrose, and almost equally 
distant from the factories at Melrose, Lowell and Lynn, 
is the farm. There every plant and store sends the 
things they do not know what to do with—food sweep- 
ings from the floors, stale food unfit to sell, old tim- 
bers or wires or derricks from a building operation, 
bricks from a fallen chimney. There Bill, the farmer, 
has full authority to buy, sell, and swap. Boards 
may go for a bull calf, wire for a pair of geese. 

A few days before our visit the farmer had ac- 
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quired a fine yoke of steers. Leaping from boulder to 
boulder of a rocky pasture we saw a herd of beautiful 
Angora goats. Down in a low pasture near the brook 
hogs, black, white, red and spotted, were burying 
themselves in the mud or cooling themselves in the 
stream. We got a sidelight on modern business in 
the terse comment: “We don’t use one of our hogs. 
All go to market.”’ Not that these hogs are not de- 
sirable animals, but they are not in the line of supply. 
Only one part of the hog could be used in the canned 
beans. Better a carload of such parts straight from 
Chicago than twenty tons of live hogs in the next 
field. 

For the birds, the summer home on the hill-top, 
the views off to the White Mountains, we had no time. 
But we did stop to see the children and the farmer’s 
wife—the best product of the farm—and the friendly 
dogs. One of the girls caught an Angora kid and 
brought it to the carfor us to hold and pet—‘‘Junior,”’ 
the younger dog, highly interested in the operation. 

The men were cutting the thick grass—four tons 
of hay to the acre, said one of them. And from a 


field mowed the day before came the delicious scent 


of ‘‘new-mown hay.” 

We can not linger over the factory in Lowell. 
Enough to say it did not pay. These good business 
men ripped out the old machinery, put in new, cut 
down the overhead and made it pay. In the food store 
adjoining we found the same appetizing smells, the 
same well dressed windows, the same trim uniformed 
attendants, we saw everywhere else. 

To Andover to drop Dr. Marshall, who had to 
leave for a funeral, on over the beautiful Middleton 
road to Lynn, straight through to Marblehead we 
went without an instant’s delay, and speedily were 
looking out over the lovely harbor waiting for steamed 
clams and lobsters. No demurrers were filed. If 
there had been they would have done no good. Our 
host’s rule is the largest number of clams man can eat 
and the largest sized lobsters on the bill or their weight 
in smaller ones. No one ever thinks of Victor Friend” 
as a gourmand, but we noticed that proprietor and 
waiters all knew him. He takes more than one guest 
there in a season. Luckily we had a worthy trencher- 
man along in the Executive Secretary. When five 
large lobsters were brought on for three men, clearly 
did he see his duty, nobly did he perform it. 

There was but one more factory—fortunately the 
one at Lynn. Here we found the plant near the close 
of a day that had begun at 2 a. m., with the dough 
mixer for the night shift just starting operations. 

A few things that I heard from one or another 
of the owners or managers stick in my memory: 

“Tf the public won’t pay for a thing and can not 
be educated to it, we speedily get out of it.” 

“We have made thousands of mistakes but we 
don’t keep making them.” 

“If the whole. organization of retail business 
changes, we have to have an answer for it.” 

“One chain of stores pays us $1,000 a day for 
canned goods.” 

“We have a standing offer to pay $5.00 for each 
suggestion made by an employee that we accept.” 

“We give all employees an equal. bonus, whether 
they draw $15 or $75 a week.” 
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“We try to find executives inside the organiza- 
tion.” 

“We can’t hang on to a manager who does not 
make good no matter how much we like him.” 

“Better transfer than discharge.” 

“We never deal with any employee except through 
his official chief. It would ruin the morale.” 

“We try never to lose sight of the fact that what 
goes into a can comes out of a can. We try to im- 
press that on every person connected with the busi- 
ness.” : 

One might think that my head would be swim- 
ming when I was delivered safely at Universalist 
Headquarters, 176 Newbury St., Boston, about 
4p.m. Not so. All had been so orderly that it was 
not hard to keep in mind. But in all the mixing and 
kneading, trimming and baking, canning and ship- 
ping, one thing stood out above everything else: a 
clean, wholesome, happy-looking group of workers. 

The Friend Brothers have no illusions about the 
labor problem. They know that employees must 
co-operate or theirs is a lost cause. ‘‘It all comes down 
to the Mary Harrigans and the Jack MacKenzies,”’ 
said Victor Friend, “to the individual sense of re- 
sponsibility for the business by. the people who work 
with us. We count ourselves mighty lucky in the 
kind of folks we have got hold of.” 

There may have been some element of luck. 
We can’t say. The first chemist, a charming girl, 
married the youngest partner. How did that ever 
happen? Nobody knows. But a sidelight is thrown 
on their labor problem and on their success by the 
fact that all the Friend Brothers like people. Christ 
was not talking simply about faith in God when he 
said that faith as big as a mustard-seed would remove 
mountains. He was talking about faith in man. Be- 
fore it no mountain of ill will can stand. 


* *% * 


THE MARCH OF MEN 


If you could cast away the pain, 
The sorrows and the tears, 
And let the joys alone remain 
From ‘all departed years; 
If you could quite forget the sighs 
And recollect the song— 
What think you: would you be as wise, 
As helpful or as strong? 


If you could lay the burden down 
That bows your head at whiles, 
Shun everything that wears a frown 

And live a life of smiles— 
Be happy as a child again, 
As free from thoughts of care— 
Would you appear to other men 
More noble or more fair? 


Ah, no! a man should do his part, 
And carry all his load, 

Rejoiced to share with every heart 
The roughness of the road. 

Not given to thinking overmuch 
Of pains and griefs behind, 

But glad to be in fullest touch 
With all his human-kind. 


Charles Buxton Going. 
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Is the Protestant 


<a two sat in the quiet study—professor and 
/ &es| student. Many an evening before had the 
young man when his work was done repaired, 

3 at the professor’s request, to that long-to- 
be-remembered room. There by the social open fire, 
smoking their pipes of good-fellowship, would they 
sit, sometimes until the clock told the small hour; and 
there, beyond the ken of the captious critic, the red 
glow of the firelight on his fine features, would the 
professor open up, so to speak, and, to the young man’s 
lasting advantage, freely unfold the fabric of his 
thought. In the course of their talk on that particu- 
lar evening, it chanced that Protestantism was men- 
tioned, upon which the young man asked: 

“Professor, what is Protestantism?” in his voice 
a tone of youthful interest. 

The professor replenished the fire, relighted his 
pipe, settled back in his chair, and answered thus, 
omitting the preliminary: ‘Speaking generally, Prot- 
estantism is an attitude, a state of opposition, a reac- 
tion against oppression of any sort whether political, 
economic, or religious; speaking specifically, it is op- 
position to religious oppression, whether that oppres- 
sion issues from Rome, or from the camp of hard-and- 
fast Protestantism itself.’’ 

“Ts that all?” The professor had paused. 

“Not quite all, not any more, in fact, than the 
shell is all of the animal. That is the mere surface, 
the outward outline and color of the thing. In essence, 
as deeper soundings will show, Protestantism is more 
than just opposition to oppression; it is the forward 
urge of the resistless spirit of progressiveness.”’ 

For a little the fire blazed in silence, like the fire 
of their musings. Then the young man questioned 
again: “Professor, what of the origin of Protestant- 
ism?” 

“That,” replied the professor, ‘‘being a question 
in point of time, is a most reasonable one; for nothing 
can be fully or truly known until, like a mountain 
emerging from the morning mist, its origin stands 

-forth clear and cloudless. You must know then that 
the spirit of Protestantism—mark the phrase, spirit 
of Protestantism—has always been present in the 
world, now as the spur of genius, anon as the op- 
pressor’s bane; but that at about the close of that 
stage of history known as the Middle Ages, it found 
expression in, and became identified with, a certain 
series of outstanding and most important events— 
epoch-making events, as the saying is. It was at 
that point in the development of civilization that a 
deep-running, wide-spread fire of revolt, a veritable 
conflagration, broke out in Western Europe. Laid 
by the learning ofa scholar, Erasmus, and kindled 
by the fervor of a priest, Luther, it was a fire that, 
like flame in the forest, swept away the dead accumu- 
lation of centuries, clearing the ground of truth for 
living things. Though at first spiritual, the great 
agitation developed a subsequent determined physical 
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Game Worth the Candle? 


H. S. Baker* 
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opposition to the power that fain would crush it—the 
power of Rome, Head of the Church and Ruler of the 
World. Speaking on the intellectual side, the wonder- 
ful waking-up movement is designated Revival of 
Learning; speaking on the spiritual side, we name it 
Protestant Reformation—two sides of ‘the double- 
faced wheel of progress. It is to be noted that it was 
not the intention of the reformers to break with the 
Mother Church finally—compare the American Revo- 
lution—but only to reform its abuses; God and evo- 
lution, however, ordained otherwise.” 

A moment’s silence; wreaths of smoke; medita- 
tion—and then, ‘‘How and when did the revolt against 
the authority of Rome get the name Protestantism?” 

- “Name? Very good! A knowledge of the source, 
meaning, and application of the name is to the full 
comprehension of any subject indispensable; let us to 
the name. At an assembly in Germany in the year 
1529, wherein sat the lords temporal and the lords 
spiritual of the empire, a decree was passed which re- 
quired the reformed states and princes to restore the 
mass to its original place in their churches, and to 
cause the’ Holy Scriptures to be interpreted as they 
had been interpreted before the dissension. Against 
the decree the reformed members of the Diet, for so 
the assembly was called, registered a vigorous pro- 
test; and from the simple circumstance of their 
protest thereafter were called Protestants. Their 
churches soon came to be known as Protestant 
Churches; while to the reformed movement as a whole 
the general name of Protestantism was applied.” 

“Upon what grounds was the protest based?” 
asked the young man. 

“Upon three underlying, over-topping, never-to- 
be-forgotten principles,’ was the immediate answer. 
“‘And these three principles are, first, that Rome had 
no legitimate jurisdiction over a body that had seceded 
from it and established a communion of its own; 
second, that spiritual authority was not vested in the 
bishop of Rome, but in the New Testament, which 
then could be read in the language of the people; and, 
third, that the right of private judgment in matters 
religious could be claimed indiscriminately and with 
equal justice by all.” 

A longer pause ensued. The answer was sinking 
in. The professor, lifting his gaze from the fire to the 
mirror over the mantel, saw the young man’s intense 
expression, and waited for the question which he felt 
ore would come. Presently it came in the following 
orm: 

“Professor, you spoke of oppression as issuing 
from the camp of hard-and-fast Protestantism—am 
I to infer from that, that hard-and-fast Protes- 
tantism, as you term it, is contrary to the spirit of 
Protestantism?” 

The fire reflected another light in the professor’s 
eye as he said, addressing the young man by name: 
“Now you are sailing pretty near the wind, if not, in- 
deed, directly in the wind’s eye. The course is not 
unwisely taken, however, for differentiation is as 
prerequisite to comprehension as the understanding 
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of origins and symbols. And now to give you a 
straight answer: you must understand that by hard- 
and-fast Protestantism I mean that body of beliefs 
and ordinances which, with a few slight differences, 
was subscribed to and adopted by the early Protestant 
denominations, and which, with neither variableness 
nor shadow of turning, obtains still under the name 
Fundamentalism. The reformers, strange to say, 
when they had reformed the church—that is, a part 
of it—or, rather, when they had set up a new form of 
church, paid no attention to the third great principle 
of their platform; but set their faces, like flint, against 
all further reform, and the position they then assumed 
is the position held by their successors up to date. 
Concrete and complete in its own conceit, hard-and- 
fast Protestantism, alias Fundamentalism, will have 
no further light on past or present, will suffer no 
doubtful questioning within itself, and to all external 
facts which chance to be at variance with its dogmas, 
hermetically stops its ears. Its attitude is no longer 
that of the early Protestants toward the oppressor, 
but instead that of the autocrat toward the liberal] 
thinker; and the loudest of its protests is its protest 


against progress—the oppressed has become the op-' 


pressor. Crystallized and stagnant, like a frozen 
stream, it remains intellectually inert. An outworn 
shell, from which the living thing has parted, it 
clings to the bottom oblivious of the moving tides.” 

Another and a still longer pause followed, during 
which the young man’s thoughts were coursing fast. 
A shade of color tinged his cheek, and a touch of feel- 
ing rang in his voice, as he said: “You hit hard, Pro- 
fessor! But tell me, if you please, where, if not in 
Fundamentalism, the spirit of Protestantism is to be 
found. Certainly not in Romanism.” 

The professor smiled, fully comprehending his 
companion’s feeling. Then he knocked the ashes from 
his pipe, refilled it, lighted it, and remarked quietly: 
“Now you have bitten to the core! Where, indeed, 
shall we look for the spirit of Protestantism? Well,” 
looking earnestly into the young man’s eyes, who 
looked as earnestly into his, “the spirit of Protestant- 
ism, the vital element that can never die, in varying 
degrees of power and distinctness, is manifested alone 
in Modernism—that which, perhaps, you have not as 
yet justly sensed, or that against which you may have 
formed an unreasonable prejudice.” Then, apolo- 
getically: ““Believe me when I say that it is far from 
my intention to undermine the foundation of your 
faith beyond repair, but rather to reinforce it against 
future shock. In Modernism, I repeat, in addition to 
church independence, scripture authority, and the 
right of private judgment, the three original grounds 
of Protestantism, and irrespective of denominational 
creed, polity and ritual, which make up the body of 
the visible church, but not by any means disjoined 
from the spirit of pure religion which the apostle thus 
defines, ‘Pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this: to visit the fatherless and widows 


in their affliction; and to keep himself unspotted from _ 


the world,” is the quickening spirit of Protestantism 
to be found. In a d through Modernism, moreover, 
—a point to be definitely staked off—the spirit of 
Protestantism presents five great tenets, tenets of 
supreme social importance to the world.” 
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“Would you mind going over those tenets in de- 
tail, Professor? For if, while a part of Modernism, 
they are social in nature, I should be twice benefited. 
Social Science is in my curriculum, you know.” 

The light in the professor’s eye brightened, and the 
tone of his voice rose with ill-suppressed enthusiasm, 
as he said: ‘Delighted, my boy! and here they are— 
five never-to-be-forgotten-with-impunity principles.’ 
Whereupon with brief comment he proceeded to set 
them forth. 

“By right of importance, separation of church and 
state holds first place. That means that no church 
shall receive pecuniary aid from the state either for 
the support of its clergy, or the maintenance of its 
institutions: that no church by the presence of its 
ministers, priests or other representatives in the gov- 
ernment shall become thereby a definite and incorpo- 
rate part of the state; and that no church by reason 
of financial, numerical or traditional superiority shall 
exert an undue influence in shaping the course of the 
Ship of State. 

“The tenet to which Modernism would assign 
the second place is liberty and toleration, which simply 
means that every individual in the land, acting alone 
or associated with others, shall be free to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience, a 
string much harped upon but one still indispensable 
to the harmony, that every individual, separately or 
in concert, shall be free, without interruption or 
molestation, to declare his opinion, religious or other- 
wise, either in conversation, or through the press, or 
from the platform or the pulpit, and that every in- 
dividual, irrespective of race, creed or color, shall 
stand on the same level before the law, and in matters 
religious as well as political enjoy an equal tolerance— 
the personal right of each being limited only by the 
collective right of all. 

“The meaning of the third tenet, universal edu- 
cation, you will most forcibly feel when considering 
its application to the children—an application that 
has a twofold bearing. First, education being the 
primary right of every child, ample provision should 
be made for the education of each; second, education 
being indispensable to the equipment of every child, 
every child should be compelled to receive it. Out 
of its hold on the basic principle of universal educa- 
tion the genius of Modernism has developed its cham- 
pionship of the public school, likewise its advocacy of 
the state university. Moreover, because it neither 
fears facts nor favors fictions, the same genius encour- 
ages the quest for truth in all fields, facing results with 
open mind. Its confidence is placed in the Creator of 
all things, the Disposer of all events; and so firmly is 
its faith founded that no discovery either in heaven 
above or in the earth beneath can shake it. 

“In the fourth place, but not in a less conspicu- 
ous-row, Modernism would put democracy. Briefly 
defined, democracy means simply that the will of the 
many shall determine the destiny of the whole. Hold- 
ing that tenet with unrelaxirig grasp and proclaiming 
it in no uncertain sound, Modernism insists that de- 
mocracy in all its purity shall be applied first to poli- 
tics; that it shal] also be applied to industry, out of 
which shall issue great public utilities publicly owned 
and publicly governed; and that in like manner it 
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shall be recognized and applied in the realm of reli- 
gion. To establish democracy in the room of autocracy 
in religion, Modernism argues that if the voice of the 
people is the voice of God, then it follows, as the 
night the day, that the voice of a free people, in whose 
hands is the open Book, constitutes an authority 
than which there can possibly be no higher. 

“Leaving now the four preceding tenets to be 
ruminated at your leisure, I come to the fifth and 
last—progress! Modernism recognizes the great nat- 
ural law of change, the universal flux both in the 
world of matter and of mind, and in order to accom- 
modate itself to newly-discovered facts and newly- 
established positions pulls up its stakes, though with 
caution, and, obedient to the spirit of Protestantism, 
moves its tents; for it will not suffer itself through 
forms long since outgrown to be chained to the corpse 
of a dead past. In the field of theology in particular 
this tenet is most respectfully regarded, for Modern- 
ism asserts that if theology be a science at all it is a 
progressive one. It asserts, moreover, that the Book 


‘ and tears! 


of Revelation is not closed, but that each discovery is 
but a page added to the volume. Its face is toward 
the rising, not the setting, sun, and its slogan is, 
‘Onward and Upward Forever!’ ”’ ki 

The professor replaced the suspended pipe, which 
for the last few moments he had been holding aloft, 
and went on in a quieter tone: 

“Such, though all too lightly apprehended, is the 
spirit and form of that thing in which lies the hope of 
the world, namely, the achievement of the kingdom of 
God on earth! Such, though most inadequately pre- 
sented, is genuine Protestantism, the heritage be- 
queathed to us by those who won it for us with blood: 
Such, though with much lack of appre- 
ciation, is our present priceless possession, the preser- 
vation and transmission of which requires that we fly 
its flag and boldly fight its battles!’’ 

The young man had listened with rapt attention 
and when the professor concluded with, ‘“What think 
you, is the Protestant game worth the candle?” said, 
“Yes, and I shall play it to the end.” 


Is Our Job Done?’ 


John Clarence Petrie 


The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a grain of mus- 
tard seed. Ye are the salt of the earth—Words of 
Jesus. 


=|’ is always difficult to preach to a strange con- 
“| gregation. Particularly is this true in my case, 
since I am from another state and unac- 
=} quainted with the ways in which you earn 
your livings and how you live in your homes. But I 
do know something about your characters and some- 
thing about your religion. Your religion is liberal 
Christianity. Of your characters I have had ample 
opportunity to judge during this past week. You 
fathers and mothers and sisters of these young people, 
I know much about you. These young people are the 
product of your upbringing, the reflection of the kind 
of homes you have provided for them—and thereby 
I know you are exceptional people. Of your religion 
I can speak because we Unitarians and Universalists 
have this in common, that we are liberal Christians. 
And as I have cast about me for a topic for a sermon, 
I have thought I should do best to talk about this 
religion which we hold in common. 

If you had been alive in the Roman Empire two 
thousand years ago and had tried to pick out the man 
or the movement or the issue that would make the 
greatest impression upon future generations, what 
would you have said? Might you not have picked 
out Horace, or Virgil, or Cicero, or Augustus, or Ti- 
berias? Yet you would have been wrong, for the man 
who was destined to influence men as none other in 
history was unknown in Rome. In a province of the 
empire as remote from the life of the great cities 
of the Mediterranean as Patagonia is remote from 
New York, was born a man whose words still burn 
themselves into our consciences, whose standards of 
life still cause us to blush at the thought of our own 


*A sermon preached at the North Carolina Young People’s 
Institute, White Lake, N. C., Sunday, June 23. 


failures and selfishness. And it was this unknown, 
Jesus of Nazareth, who said, “The Kingdom of 
Heaven is like unto a grain of mustard seed which is 
the least of all seeds and which when sown grows into 
a tree of such height that the birds of the air may 
nest in it.” He, Christ Jesus, was the incarnation of 
his own parable—he, the unknown, from the least part” 
of the empire, he it was that has become the greatest. 
influence in history. It is not only to his words 
that I would direct your attention but to his example. 
He taught the importance not of numbers but of 
greatness. By the method of counting noses he was. 
only one—by the method of estimating influence he 
was legion. 

You Universalists, members of a small, unpopular 
denomination here in the South, have need of the 
comfort and the inspiration of these words and this 
example. In your various communities are you not 
often made to feel that you have no right to the 
name of Christian? Is your minister excluded from 
the ministerial union of your city? Do the local 
Billy Sunday clubs organize to prevent their mem- 
bers from visiting your church during a liberal mis- 
sion? Are you told by some that “nobody believes 
in hell: any more” and therefore the Universalists 
would best give over their lonely ways and join the 
big evangelical churches? Are you told that you are 
so small that you can not hope to achieve anything 
in your communities worth while? 

Cast your eyes back over the history of your 
faith in the South. Recall the fastings, prayers. 
travelings, the labors of Father Clayton, who gave 
his life for the belief that God is a God not of hate 
and vengeance but of love, who brought hope to the 
fainting hearts of men and women made sick by the 
theology of hell. To-day in the South it is quite true: 
that many a Christian no longer believes in hell, that: 
many a pastor refuses to teach the old catechism to: 
his young church people. To how many who are now 
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universalist in the other churches does the name of 
John Murray mean anything, that of Father Clayton, 
of Dr. Shinn? Their gospel was as a grain of mustard 
that is already grown into a great tree so that birds 
who know nothing of the toil that went into the plant- 
ing of the tree now rest in its branches. Would you 
say that the efforts of those Universalist pioneers 
was wasted, that their fewness of numbers was a hope- 
less handicap, that because few know of their labors, 
those labors were in vain? 

And grant even that it is true that hell has dis- 
appeared from orthodox theology—and you know 
as well as I do that there are still plenty of churches 
here that hold to it with fanatical tenacity—are we 
only anti-hellites? Does Universalism mean only 
that? 

It is an unfortunate fact that the name Uni- 
versalist means just that and only that to too many. 
It is like the word Unitarian which is defined by the 
general run of people as meaning one who denies the 
Deity of Christ. Yet it is as inadequate to express 
our faith as Presbyterian is to express the content 
of the Westminster Catechism. Universalists were 


never just anti-hellites, they were from the beginning | 


like the early Unitarian apostles of the love of God. 
Like Channing they would accept nothing about 
God that made Him immoral, vengeful, unjust. 
Anti-hellism grew out of a deeper principle based on 
our Lord’s own words, that if an earthly father would 
not give his crying child a stone instead of bread how 
much more would God not refuse the need of His 
children. God must be better than a human father, 
said Christ, and on that principle the Universalists 
worked out the doctrine of universal salvation. 

Now this setting up of the individual conscience 
and sense of what is decent and fitting is of the very 
essence of liberalism. Liberalism is not a creed but a 
method of approach. Not what do we believe, but 
why, is what distinguishes us Universalists and Uni- 
tarians from all the other sects. They all have some 
sort of external authority, while our ultimate court of 
appeal lies in the individual conscience and intellect. 
That is liberalism. Is our job done? Look about 
you, my brothers, and see the religions of authority 
holding sway throughout this land. The church, or 
the Bible, or Jesus, is held by our orthodox friends 
as a court of last appeal, and if they can be convinced 
that hell and blood atonement and all the rest of the 
gamut of. theological atrociousness is actually taught 
by what they have decided to accept as their religious 
authority, they will swallow the whole scheme. This 
liberalism that we hold can never need revision, for it 
is not a scheme of belief. We are tied to no scientific 


view of the universe, hence we can never be opposed — 


to any science. This is liberalism, and when we con- 
trast it with the religions that seek to control our 
science, our schools, our governments, we realize that 
a whole heaven separates us from them. Our job 
done? It is hardly begun. 

Again, we are not only anti-hellites, we are not 
only liberals, but we are Christians. We have a cer- 
tain effect to produce upon our individual as well as 
upon our social lives. Now, my friends, will you tell 
me just what the birth of Christ from a virgin, the 
walking of Christ upon the waves of the sea, the 
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method of baptizing children or adults, the method of 
ordaining ministers, has to do with the Christianizing 
of individuals and of society? The prime task of re- 
ligion as we see it is moral and spiritual, not ritual and 
ecclesiastical and theological. Let us look back at 
Christ. Why was he crucified except that he ran 
across the ecclesiasticism, the ritualism, the sacer- 
dotalism, of his day? He was interested in the King- 
dom of God, within and without. Judaism was ail 
right if a man kept the spirit rather than just the 
letter. Even the Temple was all right, provided it 
was not turned into a butcher shop and a trader’s 
stall, but the essential thing was the Kingdom of 


- God—the Universal Fatherhood of God and the 


Universal Brotherhood of Man. 

Is our job done when we think of liberalism as 
bringing in the Kingdom of God rather than a church, 
a ritual, a theology? War may wipe us all out in 
another generation, then what of our theologies? 
Poverty disgraces the richest nation on the globe. 
The stupidity and brutality of our treatment of crime 
are nothing short of sickening, and yet the churches 
which take the name of Christ spend their time debat- 
ing whether or not he was born of a virgin! Look out 
at your world and tell, is our job done? In shame we 
must say it is hardly begun. 

The Kingdom of heaven is like unto a mustard 
seed. Ye are the salt of the earth. Take this thought 
home to your breasts and hug it. It is not to bolster 
up a dying sect or to maintain an exclusiveness that 
is outworn that I quote these words of our Master, 
but to challenge you to go on with your religion. I 
am a Universalist. Hell is still taught and my job still 
unfinished. I believe in liberalism, the liberal ap- 
proach to religion, and that job is still hardly begun. 
I believe in Christianity, the kingdom of God within 
and without, as opposed to creeds, rites, churches, and 
priestcrafts, and that job is still unfinished. 

As we have gathered here at this Institute this 
week and are now ending our week with this service 
of worship, I trust there is not one of us but has seen 
his faith in a brighter light than ever before. In- 
deed, I trust that never shall we go to church without 


coming away with the feeling that we have found | 


meanings in our Universalism that we had not dreamed 
were init. I trust we shall never grow callous to the 
mighty words of Christ’s Gospel. May we return now 
to our homes seeing that in our faith which will make 
us changed men and women. Andyearly as we gather 
together may our faith mean more and more, may we 
practise it more beautifully and more extensively 
than before, may it grow deeper and richer as we grow 
older in its service, until at last we shall have left this 
earthly and put on immortality. Then may we look 
down from the ramparts of the City of God and see 
here on the earth a tree growing, in which the birds 
shall be nesting who never knew our names, who, 
nevertheless, are reaping great blessings because we, 
though but few in numbers, were faithful. 
* * * 


WILL FIND PLENTY TO DO 
Blinks: “I see it is predicted disease will be abolished in the 
next fifty years. What will doctors do then for a living?” 


Jinks: “Oh, they'll still be kept busy putting pedestrians 
together again.”’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Needed--Liberal Evangelism 


Horace Westwood* 


Sa) RIOR to an address on ‘“The Coming Religion,” 

iS the query was raised: ‘““Why speak on the 
coming religion? Would it not be nearer 
the truth to discuss religion as a diminishing 
factor in the life of mankind?” 

The questioner belonged to that widening circle 
of people who believe that, as the race progresses in 
its spiritual development, religion will’ be outgrown. 
To him it is an expression of man’s immaturity, an in- 
evitable outgrowth of his inability to exercise control 
over the natural forces shaping his destiny. As he 
grows in scientific knowledge, however, and as such 
knowledge gives him increasing power to shape and 
direct his ends, thus lessening his sense of dependence, 
man will discard religion as a useless too]. Lord of his 
own life and emancipated from ancient superstition, 
he will be free. 

The suggestion appears to be impious. But to 
the student there is much that entitles it to considera- 
tion. Viewed from one angle, the history of religion 
is a story of outgrown faiths, forsaken gods and de- 
-_gerted temples. The past is strewn with the remains 
of religions that were once vital factors in forgotten 
yesterdays. And even as we of to-day curiously view 
these pathetic reminders of human ignorance, so 
students living in some future when religion has ceased 
to be, may view its remains as vestigial relics of our 
cruder age. 

For me, personally, the argument has little 
weight. I do not believe that scientific knowledge has 
the power to destroy religion, for “man is incurably 
religious.”” But that such an argument can be ad- 
vanced is a forceful reminder of the temper of our age. 
It evidences that religion, as such, is no longer sacro- 
‘sanct, and bears witness that, in our day, it is not 
simply creed and dogma that are in the fires of dis- 
cussion, but religion itself. The day has passed when 
of itself it is regarded as a good thing, necessary to 
human well-being and progress. As Professor White- 
head points out, it can no longer be uncritically iden- 
tified with goodness. At times it may be an evil 
thing and minister against the best interests of man- 
kind. It depends upon the kind of religion. Just 
“being religious” is no guarantee of individual and 
social health. The reverse may be the case. 

Whatever may be the final outcome of the recog- 
nition of this, one thing is certain. While he may not 
be aware of the-scientific and historic background re- 
sponsible for this point of view, its results have filtered 
down into the mind of the proverbial man of the 
street. Except on state occasions such as marriage, 
birth, severe illness or death, he pays little attention 
to the claims of religion, still less to religious institu- 
tions. While he may profess nominal] allegiance to 
some historic form of faith, it has ceased to function 


*The Rev. Horace Westwood is the preacher-at-large of 
‘the National Unitarian Laymen’s League. His official title is 
“Minister in Charge of Preaching Missions.’ Recently he 
applied for Universalist fellowship, so that in his journeys about 
the country on liberal preaching missions he may enlist the co- 
operation of Universalists as well as Unitarians. 


actively in his daily life. He is not hostile. He is 
just simply, utterly indifferent. It has no place in the 
category of his thought. Argue all we may, the 
unchurched multitude is growing, and it is no ex- 
aggeration to state that it has no desire to be churched. 
Well content, it would prefer to be left alone. Thus, 
despite costly edifices, well-trained choirs and eloquent 
preachers, our temples are deserted for the playing 
fields, and the cushions of the automobile are pre- 
ferred to the cushioned quiet of the pew. 

The inwardness of the situation, of course, goes 
much deeper than this.. Our age to a large extent 
igs no longer dominated by the spiritual conception: of 
life. It is not alone that it has become immersed in 
the quest of materia] goods that choke the soul; not 
simply that the ease of excitable pleasure has lulled 
the inner voice to a state of slumber; but that life has 
lost ultimate meaning and the call to the higher vision 
has ceased to possess authoritative appeal. Beneath 
the hectic materialism of our time there is a cosmic 
pessimism resulting in that epicurean attitude which 
declares: “Let us eat, drink and be merry, for to- 
morrow we die!” 

The Christian view of life has ceased to prevail. 
Man is no longer an end in himself, the “‘child of an 
Infinite and Tender Care,’”’ but meaningless spawn 
cast upon the shores of existence by the waves of an 
unconscious sea. He has no refuge save his own 
thoughts, and his self-created ideals possess no mean- 
ing beyond the temporary purposes of his transitory 
mind. His morality has no roots in an Enduring 
Reality, but is a utilitarian method of adjustment to 
his social environment. His dreams of a “world es- 
tablished in righteousness’ have no existence beyond 
the delusions of his own imagination. There has been 
no revelation from the Highest, for there is no Highest 
to reveal. 

That the previous paragraph represents what in 
the judgment of many is an inevitable result of the 
scientific interpretation of the universe can not be 
gainsaid. That many noble souls accept it, and, in 
spite of it, seek to make life beautiful and worth- 
while is also equally true. AJl honor to them! Philo- 
sophically trained, they find challenge in their self- 
imposed purposes and tasks. But for the life of men 
in the large the results can not fail to be tragic. Julian 
Huxley may argue with beautiful eloquence, “From the 
point of view of the stellar universe . . . man may be 
a mere nothing, and all his efforts destined to disap- 
pear like the web of a spider brushed down from the 
corner of a little room in the basement of a palace; 
but meanwhile he is engaged upon a task which is the 
most valuable of any known, the most valuable which 
by him can be imagined, the task of imposing mind 
and spirit upon matter and outer force,” but somehow, 
the average man is so constituted that he can not pull 
himself up by his. own boot-straps, and unless he is 
persuaded that the spiritual tasks to which he applies 
himself have some guarantee in the very nature of the 
universe itself, his efforts lag behind. Spiritual values 
lose their validity. Apart from the conviction of the 
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reality of a spiritual order in which he lives and moves 
and has his being, there is no life of the spirit perma- 
nently elevating him above the level of the beast of 
the field. 

In this there abides a deadly threat to civiliza- 
tion. Whatever arguments may be advanced to the 
contrary, religious faith bears a vital relation to the 
survival of spiritual values. If one dies the other 
perishes. And in the final outcome the subversion of 
spiritual values, like a septic infection, destroys all 
morality, without which no social structure is secure. 

Ultimately all kingdoms of God, co-operative 
commonwealths, ideal states, perfected social orders, 
all dreams of a world bound in the bonds of fraternity 
in which men dwell in justice and peace, have their 
roots in the religious impulse. “Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God and His righteousness” is not alone the 
first principle of the spiritual life, but the primary 
foundation of a true morality. For what is the King- 
dom of God but the triumph of the moral order in the 
affairs of men? Therefore, pure religion can not be 
divorced from the highest morality. But if religion is 
at a low ebb—what then? 

In this question lies the nub of the whole matter. 
Either our age must return to the religious point of 
view, or there is little hope for the future. “Where 
there is no vision the people perish,” but where there 
is no faith there can be no vision. 

Let us not be blind to the real issue. The conflict 
between religion and irreligion is here. The struggle 
between the mechanistic and spiritual forces within 
our civilization is rife. The battle between those who 
see in man nothing but a creature of the impersonal 
forces of heredity and environment, and those who 
behold him as a Creative Spirit who may mold both 
in harmony with visions that 


“Come from the mystic ocean 
“Whose rim no foot has trod,’’ 


is deeply joined. Upon the outcome the entire fu- 
ture may well depend. Man will either go forward 
into his heritage rejoicing in “the liberty of the sons 
of God,” or backward, wallowing in the luxuries of a 
material civilization and dominated only by the 
pleasure-loving instincts of the herd, to a state of 
moral and social corruption in which all the finer 
impulses are submerged. Thus once again the tragedy 
of ancient civilizations may be repeated and our civili- 
zation descend into that vale of darkness where the 
light of the Spirit no longer shines. 

The Fundamentalist perceives this. However 
great his errors he has a sound instinct for reality. 
Thus he is not mistaken when he declares that re- 
ligion is indissolubly bound up with the welfare of 
society and that the sacrifice of one means the death 
of the other. Hence his repetition of the ancient 
prayer, “Wilt Thou not revive us again that Thy 
people may rejoice in Thee?” 

The Fundamentalist, however, can not recapture 
our age for the spiritual point of view, for his religious 
concepts are tied to a dogmatic outlook that belongs 
to the pre-scientific stage. 

The Modernist or religious liberal might. Science 
for him, instead of undermining his spiritual con- 
victions, has deepened and enlarged them and the 
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foundations of faith are rendered more secure. His 
vision of God has been heightened. He rejoices in 


“The freer step, the fuller breath, 
The wide horizon’s grander view, 
The sense of life that knows no death— 
The Life that maketh all things new.” 


Yet, strangely enough, the curse of religious liberalism 
is its dilettanteism. It has been so concerned in de- 
fending itself from the errors of Fundamentalism that 
it has failed to see the perils inherent in the present 
situation. In the main it is blind to the fact that, un- 
less our age can be won back to the spiritual inter- 
pretation of life, the future holds no promise. It is so 
deadly afraid of dogma that it has hesitated to em- 
bark upon a crusade of affirmation. Thus, with few 
exceptions, it has left the field practically undisputed 
to the Fundamentalists and anti-evolutionists on one 
hand and the mechanistic anti-religionists on the 
other. This is understandable, of course. But it is 
inexcusable. Unless they awaken to the importance 
of being in earnest, liberals in religion may be guilty 
of a great betrayal. 

What I am really pleading for is 4 new evangelism, 
the creation or modification of a technique that will 
carry the modern interpretation of religion to the 
people on a large scale, that by the power of dramatic 
appeal may compel the hearing of otherwise indifferent 
multitudes. 

If the Latter Day Saints, the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists and other movements of a similar nature can 
distribute religious pamphlets by the million, thus 
carrying on a propaganda which is not unfruitful in 
results, why can not it be done in the name of a 
modern faith? Why, for example, should not pam- 
phlets like those of the splendid character published 
by “The American Institute of Sacred Literature’ 
be broadcast throughout the land? The “Science and 
Religion” series and the “Why I Believe” series, 
many of them written by some of the most notable 
names in the scientific and religious world, indicate 
the possibilities of a popular appeal. 

If Mrs. McPherson and the Rev. William Sunday 
can win the hearing of thousands, why can not such 
a hearing be won in the name of a spiritual interpreta- 
tion of life that harmonizes modern knowledge with a 
vital faith? If Clarence Darrow can win a hearing 
on behalf of his blank negations, why can not it be 
gained on behalf of enlightened affirmation? 

In other words, why can not the technique of the 
older evangelism be adapted to modern needs? Is 
Modernism so sterile that it can fot produce its 
Moodys and Finneys, who, fired with enthusiasm and 
consecrated to great issues, carried their gospel to 
the people? Is it beyond the pale of the possible to 
dream of a body of enlightened evangelists who will 
accomplish in our day, when religion languishes at a- 
low ebb, what Wesley and his confreres did in their 
day and generation? 

One readily understands the objections to the old 


_ time revival, with its crude emotionalism and arti- 


ficially induced conversions, which in the long run are 
so injurious to the spiritual life. I should be the 
last to advocate that kind of thing. But, despite all 
that may be said on behalf of modern methods of 
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religious education, the fact remains that thousands 
in our time never come into contact with religion in 
any form and, except accidentally, remain permanently 
outside the pale of religious influence. The protracted 
meeting can be successfully modified to meet the 
needs of such as these. 

During the past two years I have been engaged 
in a most interesting experiment. It has been my 
privilege to conduct Preaching Missions in many 
important centers of population. While under de- 
nominational auspices, these missions have not been 
sectarian in their approach or appeal. On a small 
scale, they have been an attempt to present in a 
popular manner the claims of religion upon the 
modern mind. 

After a period of intensive advertising, the mis- 
sion has gone into a community ‘and on successive 
nights, usually covering a week, meetings have been 
held. The results have surpassed fondest expecta- 
tions. People come, many of whom have not dark- 
ened a church door in years. They repeat. Many 
attend the whole series. Many confess that for the 
first time they have felt that religion was entitled to 
some consideration in their lives. They come from 
every walk in life—business and professiona] men 
and women, toilers and college youths, people who 
have felt that modern science has destroyed all possi- 
bilities of a spiritual outlook, others who, having 
lost the ancient moorings, have found no new anchor- 
age. Indeed, the attendance at such missions repre- 
sents a cross section of the communities in which 
they are held. And throughout the week the attend- 
ance grows. At the beginning of such a series the 
statement is frequently made that much can not be 
hoped for in this direction, for it will be impossible to 
persuade people to attend in large numbers. But the 
fact is, towards the end of the week seating room is 
nearly always at a premium and sometimes not even 
standing room can be obtained. 

There is nothing sensational in the character of 
the meetings. They are simple, dignified, religious 
gatherings. Each service opens with a brief period of 
singing, scripture reading and prayer, followed by 
fifteen or twenty minutes devoted to questions, which 
are usually written and handed in one night to be 
answered on the next. Then, following another 
hymn, comes the address, dealing in a simple straight- 
forward manner with the great fundamental issues of 
religion and faith, in the light of modern knowledge 
and the scientific outlook. In a week’s meetings the 
topics will be as follows and in the order given: The 
Fundamental Requirements of a Modern Religion. 
The Bible and Modern Thought. The Place of Jesus 
in the Life of To-day. Will Science Abolish God? 
Salvation. Immortality. Psychology and Religion. 
The Coming Religion. The preacher definitely plays, 
the role of a teacher, and in the short space of the 
mission presents in broad outline a body of unified 
thought. He is careful to avoid anything in the 
nature of an attack upon established forms of faith, 
though he does not mince matters when he comes to 
deal with changes that are inevitable. There is no 
attempt at emotional appeal. In fact, it is delib- 
erately avoided. In other words, the psychology of 
the message is “Come now let us reason together.” 


_ population. 


Yet it must not be imagined that the atmosphere is 
intellectually cold. For the positive note is struck 
and the claims of the spiritual life upon the modern 
mind are stressed, together with the dangers to the 
individual and society if such claims go unrecognized. 
Hence there is invariably an atmosphere of deep 
seriousness, and often there is evidence that people 
have been profoundly moved. Anything in the na- 
ture of “conversion” is foreign to the appeal, though 
towards the end of the mission cards are placed in the 
pew racks and signatures on the part of those who are 
interested are requested. Still anything in the na- 
ture of committal under high pressure is carefully 
avoided. During the week the missioner is open to 
appointments for consultation and advice, and usual- 
ly supplements his meetings by addresses before 
luncheon clubs and various organizations. The ap- 
peal of the addresses is also supplemented by litera- 
ture in the form of pamphlets placed in the vestibule. 
Often, in one week, thousands of pamphlets will go 
into circulation in this way. 

What are some of the results thus far? In the 
final outcome, of course, the ultimate influence of 
suth meetings can not be estimated. But there are 
tangible achievements to which attention can be 
called. 

1. It has demonstrated that a liberal interpreta- 
tion of religion can win popular hearing.” Thousands 
of people have been reached for the first time with a 
liberal interpretation of religion, many of whom have 
not been inside of a church for years and many who 
were totally unaware that religion was in any degree 
compatible with a thorough-going scientific outlook 
in harmony with modern knowledge. 

2. Whole communities have been stirred. This 
last winter, for example, a mission was held in the 
capital city of a Western state. It was the most talked 
of event in the life of that city during the whole season. 
There was a challenge in the fact that religious lib- 
erals were sufficiently concerned to want to bring 
their message to the entire community. This is 
akin to an experience in another important center of 
At the close of the mission the church 
editor of the leading paper in the state wrote sub- 
stantially as follows: ‘The mission was the most im- 
portant spiritual event in the life of this city in a 
decade; more profound in some respects than the revival 
conducted by some years ago and with none 
of its after bad effects. It helped not only the liberal 
ministers of the city but all the churches. It is im- 
possible to conjecture what might be the effect upon 
the spiritual life of our time could such missions be 
held throughout the length and breadth of the land.” 

3. Individual lives are often profoundly affected. 
In the nature of the case, personal revelations can not 
be published, but private conference and correspond- 
ence alike bear witness to dormant spiritual impulses 
reawakened, to doubts and perplexities resolved, to 
souls made self-articulate, to renewed consecration to 
life’s highest ideals, and to individuals who for the 
first time have given serious consideration to the 
demands of the Spirit upon their lives. 

Some fifty or sixty such missions have been held 
during recent years. At first they were undertaken 
with much misgiving. The objection was met that 
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they represented a step backward rather than forward, 
and that evangelical methods had no place in a 
modern religious outlook. Moreover, it was freely 
prophesied that failure would be inevitable. But 
none of the anticipated fears have been realized. The 
results have literally been astounding. It has been 
demonstrated beyond all peradventure that the evan- 
gelica] consciousness expressing itself through modern- 
ist channels is a powerful weapon of appeal. Indeed it 
may be the one thing that may check the tendencies 
towards irreligion so manifest in our time. If adopted 
on a large scale, the Modernist or Liberal Preaching 
Mission Movement may prove one of the most sig- 
nificant religious developments of the present cen- 
tury. 

i Trideeal some such development is imperative if 
our age is to be captured for the things of the Spirit. 
The present situation demands heroic measures. 
Even as the Prophet of Galilee challenged his own 
age with the cry, ‘Repent ye, for the Kingdom of 
God is at hand!” so is the time ripe for such a declara- 


tion in modern terms to-day. The question is, can 
religious liberalism organize itself to thisend? Can it, 
moved by a divine compulsion that will not be said 
“Nay,” go out into the highways and byways to seek 
the multitudes? The need is apparent. ‘The fields 
are white unto harvest, but the laborers are few.” 
Is the dream of the ‘““New Evangelism” beyond the 
hope of fulfilment? Some of us believe that it can 
be realized. Therefore we cherish the hope of seeiny 
in the not distant future the creation of a Liberal 
Preaching Order composed of men specially fitted, 
trained and consecrated to this form of endeavor. 
In this particular juncture of the world’s life no richer 
investment could possibly be made. Such a body of 
men, not bound by sectarian interests, but concerned 
only and supremely in winning allegiance to those 
undying verities upon which rest both the ultimate 
destiny of the individual and the welfare of the social 
order, might prove the heralds of that spiritual renais- 
sance which is the only hope of the future. 
Hingham, Mass. 


What Religion Means to Active Scientists 
Kirtley F. Mather, Geologist 
An Interview Written by Edward H. Cotton 


Cam ~) HE fact may surprise certain devout folk 
le7 Bs| that science as well as religion is searching 
for God. At all events, this is my opinion, 
u based on these interviews with leaders of 
scientific opinion. In no instance has one of them 
denied the God-Reality. In no instance has one of 
them spoken in any other terms than those of rever- 
ence. In all cases the search for truth has over- 
shadowed all other quests. In fact, I have found just 
as much reverence, consciousness of law and order, 
belief in Eternal Goodness, among leaders of science 
as among leaders of religion. I have even found a 
readiness to concede an importance to spiritual proc- 
esses. No one has done this more clearly, fairly, and 


convincingly than the scientist whose conclusions we 


are now going to report. 

Kirtley F. Mather, through his researches, lec- 
tures, radio broadcasts, articles, and books is known 
in Europe and in America as a leading geologist. He 
is member of a number of societies organized to pro- 
mote science. He was geologist for Richmond Lever- 
ing and Company, which sent an exploring expedition 
into Eastern Bolivia, 1919-20. At present he is chair- 
man of the department of geology at Harvard Uni- 
versity. He is also a geologist of the United States 
Geological Survey and has made field studies for that 
organization in Alaska and the States. 

Hard study has not impaired his youthful ap- 
pearance; so far as that goes, he might recently have 
graduated from college. However, one would change 
that opinion quickly enough after a few moments’ 
conversation, for his thought is mature, developed 


through years of investigating problems which lie’ 


at the base of experience. He has an unusual com- 
prehension of the predicament in which religion finds 
itself in these days. A professor of theology could 
not have discussed revelation, theism, and humanism, 


church policy, and interpretation of the Bible ee 
more knowledge of the points at issue. 

I expressed some surprise at his information os 
the distance he was willing to go. He replied that per- 
haps it was due to his background. His grandfather, 
the Rev. A. E. Mather, was one of the leading Baptist 
ministers in the Middle West a generation ago. His 
parents were deeply interested in that church. The 
result was a distinct religious atmosphere for his 
childhood. Dr. Mather proves again the fact that 
home influences are inescapable. His parents, though 
fairly conservative members of the Baptist Church, 
have encouraged his mental excursions. It may be 
of interest to add that he dedicated his latest book, 
“Science in Search of God,” to his mother, a book he 
could not have written had not a conservative religious 
influence once come into his life. The volume is one 
of the fairest of the recent scientific-religious books. 

All these efforts, it seems to me, are doing much to 
help teachers of religious truth solve their hard prob- 
lem. The intention of science is not to take away the 
foundation and let this spiritual] building fall. It is to 
put down foundations that will support the structure 
in a stormy time. Some may differ. Very well, let 
them talk intimately with men engaged in scientific 
research. They will find them reserved, unwilling to 
express opinions not yet proved by facts. But also 
they will find a considerable desire to help explain 
some of the great problems of living. All this is true 
of Dr. Mather, as the following should indicate. 

“So far as scientific fact goes,’ he began, “the 
whole process of living is an experiment. Matter, 
inert and living, is organized in various ways. From 
widely diverse directions come materials flowing into 
the maelstrom of things. In the turmoil some forms 
succeed, others do not. One constantly gets the im- 
pression of an experiment being tried. It is the na- 
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ture of energy that it all should be an experiment. 
So I call life as we know it an experiment. The ul- 
timate reality is beyond our comprehension. How can 
we know it? It is a quality of mind to wish a be- 
ginning and an end. But one does not find in science 
any proof of a beginning of life, or of an end. Re- 
ligion may be able to help us out here. About religious 
knowledge there is something mysterious. But science 
is no mystery. Where shall we get knowledge if not 
out of ourselves? JI am not saying by any means that 
science has mastered all that knowledge. There still 
remains—a mystery. 

“T believe there is such a thing as revelation. 
Are we not in the midst of revelation all the time? 
That is one way we have of learning. It is important 
to observe what results have been if we are going to 
know what they are going to be. Observation is one 
of the first requirements of finding truth. No one has 
ever seen gravity. We can only see what gravity 
does, and conclude from that observation what it will 
do. Some persons make the mistake of thinking that 
Einstein looks for the time to come when gravity 
can be controlled. What he does point out is that 
gravity has its limitations. Conditions must be 
right for it to act. It is but one of a number of forces 
at work in the universe. On the underside of this 
blotting-pad, ink has recently been spilled. The ink 
does not move downward but upward, because the 
force of capillary attraction is stronger than that of 
gravity. 

“I wish to say quite definitely that we are living 
in a world of Jaw and order, from which one may infer 
a controlling influence. My position is not that of 
the agnostic, or the humanist. It may surprise you 
to learn that I am a thorough-going theist. Would 
you like to know why? The history of life on earth 
makes it rather absurd for men to assume that human- 
ity is the ultimate expression of the finest qualities 
of energy. For instance, back in the age of reptiles, 
some millions of years ago, there was an outstanding 
type, the dinosaur. The dinosaurs might have as- 
sumed that they were The People. But they were 
not The People, for after them came types consider- 
ably in advance of them. The humanist believes it is 
the mission of man to make the most of himbelf; and 
no doubt he is right as far as he goes. But he stops 
there, with himself. The theist believes it is the mis- 


sion of man to make the most complete manifestation — 


of the highest qualities of the universe. Observe this, 
please; these forces are not all present in man as yet. 
There are influences in experience man has not yet 
learned to utilize, much less control. When he does 
learn to use them and control them, he will be higher 
than man, as the mastodon was higher than the dino- 
saur; and so on in the process of evolution. He is 
going to find higher® realities than himself—then, 
what becomes of his humanism? 

One must distinguish between theism and deism. 
The deist believes that the creative power has made 
creation but is outside it. The power is supernatural, 
usually a being such as Jehovah, who dwells apart 
from the earth he has made. On the contrary, my 
conception of theism implies that creation is a process, 
not a product, that the administrative work is all 
being done within the universe, by powers resident 


therein rather than injected from outside it, and that 
the work is not yet finished. 

“T find no such distinction as is customarily made 
between the natural and the supernatural. To illus- 
trate, one may have a sense of beauty of landscape and 
at the same time spiritual appreciation of the same. 
The landscape and the appreciation of it are not de- 
tached from each other. 

“T believe that what one may call spiritual forces 
are operating in the universe. One may conceive of 
activities abeut us which have no magnitude, which 
have no motion, which can not be measured in linear 
or cubic feet. We speak in terms of time, space, 
movement, distance. What do we mean? We are 
only using terms worked into the language for our 
convenience in estimating and understanding life. 
We create that terminology that we may keep track 
of the day and year, and estimate how far the human 
race has traveled, or how far away the sun and other 
planets are. More than that, I doubt if we have any 
absolute standard for morals, or conduct, or judg- 
ment. Standards are relative things, just as time, 
distance, and knowledge are relative. 

“TI can give only one answer to the question of 
design or purpose in the universe. There 7s purpose. 
You came here to see me with a purpose. I shall go 
downstairs presently, and lecture, with a purpose. 
Human conduct is a]l purposeful. Whether there was 
purpose before human beings came on this planet 
might be a debatable question. But it is not debat- 
able now that man is here. Can you conceive of an 
effect without a cause? Results must have antece- 
dents. From all of which I conclude there is a pur- 
pose, and a definite, inescapable one, in the adminis- 
tration of the universe. 

“Tt is not possible for me to conceive of a scientist 
who would be irreverent. How can he help having a 
sense of wonder and awe—a feeling that he is in the 
midst of something that is far greater than himself? 
Scientific men, every day, come into contact with 
processes and results beyond the ability of human be- 
ings to originate or control. They see arrangement 
and order on this planet, and in the heavenly systems. 
They see activity in the minute electron and in the 
various star clusters. They find everywhere laws 
and purposes far beyond their ability to create or 
destroy. One finds reverence in churches, but not 
only there. 

“Speaking of churches, one dislikes to criticize. 
They have a task of great difficulty. Some are doing 
their work well. But it seems to me that too many of 
them have as their aim preservation of tradition, when 
their purpose should be discovery and preservation of 
truth. Science has its work. It has its methods. So 
has religion. We must leave to religion discovery of 
truth beyond our reach. And we ought to be able to 
depend on religion to find those truths. 

“Nothing I know in scientific research denies 
survival of personality after death. Also, I know of 
nothing that affirms it. To convince people that they 
actually live again after they die, you probably will 
have to use the scientific method—at all events to 
convince men of scientific training; and at present 
the evidence is not sufficient to satisfy many of them. 
Here we ought to say that the scientific method 
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is to accept nothing as true until facts prove it. But 
that we have not yet certain facts, and hence can not 
accept a conclusion, does not prove those facts may 
not some day be discovered. A case may be true from 
the standpoint of logic. Please understand there is a 
difference between science and philosophy, as there 
is between science and religion, though the difference 
may be less widely heralded. The philosopher with- 
draws within his inner consciousness and develops an 
idea. As soon asalogical sequence of explanatory ideas 
is developed, the philosopher announces it as his be- 
lief. Not so the scientist. He also retires within his 
inner consciousness, and develops four or five hypothe- 
ses. Then he tries them out to see if any one of them 
will work. Hf one of the hypotheses does work, the 
theory is considered proved. With us the test of 
truth or falsity is not the logical development of the 
theory; it is the practical application in experience 
and observation. This sort of proof, it seems to me, 
is precisely what religion needs. Religion must demon- 
strate that its theories about society, human conduct, 
God, the hereafter, will work. It must rest its case, 
not on logic, not on belief, but on results. And, of 
course, that idea dates back to the teaching of the 
Founder of Christianity: ‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ 

“Now we have come around to what is the mat- 
ter with many churches. Let me phrase it as care- 
fully as I can: They are not putting into practical, 
everyday life that attitude toward our fellow men 
which we scientific men think they should, in con- 
formity with their profession. 

“T believe the Bible is the most remarkable li- 
brary of human literature we have. It is first and 
last a human document, the work of remarkable men, 


who had unusual insight into the nature of things.. 


Different portions of the Bible are on quite different 
planes. Some of the most obscene literature in the 
English language is in the Bible; some of the most 
evil ideas are there given a position indicating rever- 
ent approval. On the other hand, one finds the 
highest aspirations human beings ever have had, 
and a glowing account of some of the most noble lives. 
Most of its statements about astronomy and geology 
are wrong; but for its revealing statements of human 
conduct and aspiration, and for its high thinking con- 
cerning spiritual realities, it is without an equal among 
the books of the world. 

“No, I am not willing to say we can get as much 
out of the bible of nature as from the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. In these Scriptures are records of unusual 
human beings, what they have done and suffered, and 
what they aspired to do and be. You can not get an 
adequate conception of life and experience by study- 
ing rocks and skies, sunsets and oceans. You have to 
study man. One finds cases of human activity and 
idealism in the Bible as nowhere else. That is why 
the book has lived, and not because of the particular 
type of theology it teaches. People go to nature, per- 
haps, rather than to church, for inspiration; but the 
real lesson is not in the contour of the hillside, but in 
the personal reaction to that scene in themselves. Of 
course, we find many fine records of human achieve- 
ment and aspiration outside the Bible, a fact some 
Christians do not seem to appreciate; though I would 
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say, let them first become familiar with the best in 
their own sacred book—unfortunately, some are not. 

“What is going to be the final outcome of it all? 
I do not know. No one knows. As I understand life 
here, and a possible life hereafter, it is a subject to be 
studied rather than one about which we can now 
make final statements.” 

* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Beefsteak 


Once upon a time there was a Restaurant which was equipped 
with Hot and Cold Running Waiters. And the Waiters were 
accustomed to wait, and so were the Guests. 

And there was a day when I was there, and a man entered, 
and he said, I desire a Steak, and I want it to-day and not to- 
morrow, for I am about to take a Train. 

And while he waited, he sang softly concerning the Waiter, 
Saying, He never came back, he never came back, he never came 
back any more; but his neck I will break if he bring not that 
Steak when we meet on that Beautiful Shore. 

And it came to pass after a time that the Waiter returned. 
And the man said, Art thou the same Lad that took mine Order 
for a Steak? 

And the Waiter answered and said, I am. 

And the man said, Thou must pardon me for the question. 
Thou hast grown. 

And the Waiter said, Art thou ready for thy Steak? 

And he served the Steak. 

And the man essayed to cut it, and he said, The Steak also 
hath grown; and it is old and tough. ; 

But he was hungry and he ate, and the meal was not a 


Total Loss. 


And the man said, Such is life. They also serve who only 
stand and wait, and a large part of the service for which one 
payeth well is of that sort. And he who fileth an order for Suc- 


. cess and waiteth for it to come must often find that when it 


cometh it is Too Tough to Cut. 

Now I sate at a table near at hand, and I said, My friend, 
thou hast some reason for thy complaint, and I also have suffered 
here and elsewhere by reason of the Alacrity which Waiters dis- 
play in Quiescence. For there are few things so stationary as 
some Waiters. Nevertheless, we have eaten and are refreshed, 
and the price of the meal is within our means, and we still have 
time for our Train. 

And he said, Thou hast well spoken. And it was not so bad 
a meal at that. f 

And I said, May it be so with thy life’s Success. And though 
it be somewhat toughened by reason of the delay, I trust thy 
Knife may be sharp and thy Digestion good. And I hope that 
Success for thee is not very far away. 

And he said, I thank thee for thy good wishes, and as for 
the Success, it is not so bad or remote as it might’ be. Fare thee 
well. : 

And I said, I rather think thou wilt gain Success and enjoy 
it. Fare thee well. 

And if the Steaks were slow in coming and rather Tough 
when they came, still were we each the better for each other’s 
good wishes. 

And if the wait be long and the Steak be tough, there is no 
use making matters worse by fretting about them. 


* * * 


Democracy has its limits. The majority is not always right. 
A certain teacher allowed the class to decide by vote how many 
posts would be needed to fence a field twenty-five rods square, | 
if a post were planted every rod apart. The majority voted for | 
one hundred and one posts; the only voter in the minority was |, 
one little girl who said her father had only used one hundred |) 
posts. They laughed at her ignorance, but they did so only be- | 
cause they knew less than she did.—The New Outlook. | 
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_ AMERICA AND THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 


On June 26, the Administration reiterated its opposition 
to official participation by the United States in the proposed 
Bank of International Settlements. This can not fairly be in- 
terpreted, however, as general opposition to the report of the 
Young Committee. The Administration in issuing its statement 
has merely reaffirmed the policy toward reparation and war 
debts that the United States Government has followed consist- 
ently since the close of the war. 

According to the official American attitude, which was first 
stated by President Wilson and has been carefully adhered to 
by succeeding Administrations, there is no legal or moral con- 
nection between the war debts and German reparation. The 
United States Government has consistently refused to have any 
part in the collection of German reparation. It refused to become 
a member of the original Reparation Commission, and, although 
_ Americans in their private capacity have played an important 
and indispensable role both in formulating and executing the 
Dawes Plan and in proposing the Young Plan settlement, the 
United States Government has maintained throughout its 
official aloofness. 

President Hoover made it clear on June 18 that the United 
States was not a signatory to the Young Plan. He said: “‘Our 
government is not a party to that agreement and therefore 
would not be a signatory to it. There is no occasion to submit 
the agreement to Congress. The only point for Congressional 
action is an authority to the Administration to reduce Germany’s 
treaty obligations in respect to the comparatively minor items 
of army occupation costs and mixed claims.”’ 

To interpret this statement as hostility to the Young Plan 
is to do violence to the truth. It does not imply opposition to 
the Young Plan any more than American policy in the past has 
implied opposition to the Dawes Plan or to any other arrange- 
ment that has had to do with the collection of reparation. The 
position of the American Government was made abundantly 
clear by the statement of Secretary Stimson on May 16: ‘While 
we look with interest and sympathy upon the efforts being made 
by the committee of experts to suggest a solution and settlement 
of the vexing question of German reparation, this government 
does not desire to have any American official, directly or in- 
directly, participate in the collection of German reparation 
through the agency of a bank or otherwise.”’ 

But while it is possible to understand and to sympathize 
with the attitude of the American Government, this need not 
imply agreement with its policy. Only a part, and it is to be 
hoped a small part, of the work of the Bank of International 
Settlements will be concerned with the collection of reparation. 
Its greatest work will be that of providing an international 
agency through which the financial policies of the several coun- 
tries may be co-ordinated. As such it is likely to become a power- 
ful agency of international economic co-operation, and from 
the point of view of enlightened self-interest it seems question- 
able for the United States to withhold its official support. 

The policy of the Administration will mean that some 
American bank other than the Federal Reserve will unofficially 
represent American interests in the International Bank. The 
Young Plan provides for an ‘Organization Committee,’’ the 
members of which are to be appointed by the governors of the 
central banks of seven countries. With American policy in mind 
it is stipulated that: ‘If for any reason the governor of any of 
these central banks shall be unable officially or unofficially to 
designate members of the Organization Committee, or refrains 
from doing so, the governors of the remaining central banks shall 
invite two fellow-nationals of the governor not participating to 
act as members of the committee.”’ 

The resort to such an expediency of unofficial participation 
is hardly worthy of the world’s greatest financial and com- 


mercial nation. 
L.W. J. 


CHINA: WAR OR PEACE? 

During the last three months the Nationalist Government 
has unremittingly carried out its program for the pacification 
and political consolidation of China in the face of numerous ob- 
stacles. It has coped successfully with the scattered civil wars 
which threatened to devastate the country in the spring. Mar- 
shal Chang Tsung-chang, defeated in his attempt to gain control 
of Shantung, sought refuge in Japan early in May. 

Chiang Kai-shek, the President of China, succeeded in sup- 
pressing the uprisings in Canton, and the Communist revolts in 
the province of Kiangsi. He found it less easy, however, to 
bring Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang to terms. Feng, the famous 
“Christian General,’’ maintained a neutral attitude during the 
spring, and restricted his activities to his own province of Honan. 
On May 24, however, he opened hostilities by notifying the for- 
eign envoys in Peiping (Peking) that he proposed to overthrow 
the “‘illegal and” unrepresentative government of Nanking.’’ 
The struggle between the two leaders was not purely military in 
character. Feng declared himself in favor of the interests of 
peasants and laborers, in opposition to the bourgeois policy of the 
National Government. Chiang Kai-shek accused Feng of act- 
ing against the interests of China by fostering rebellion and in- 
subordination. Feng, for his part, offered to’ leave China for a 
period of years, provided that all members of the so-called ‘‘Soong 
dynasty”’ should also go into voluntary exile. This demand, if 
accepted, would have involved the resignation, not only of the 
President, but of T. V. Soong, the Minister of Finance, and 
H. H. Kung, the Minister of Commerce, as well. 

An attempt to link up Feng’s activities with ee of the 
Third (Communist) International was’ made on'May 27, when 
the Chinese authorities raided the Soviet consulate in Harbin, 
Manchuria. No documents directly incriminating Feng appear 
to have been found. The Soviet Government vigorously pro- 
tested against this raid, claiming that it constituted an unwar- 
ranted violation of international law, and threatened to abrogate 
the treaty of 1924, by which it had surrendered extraterritorial 
rights in China. 

It is now reported that Feng has allowed himself to be per- 
suaded by Chiang’s arguments, to the effect that China desires 
peace, and that no single individual should place obstacles in 
the way of her unification. Feng proposes to go to Germany, 
to seek medical aid and supervise the education of his children; 
the Nationalist Government, however, will request him to 
make a special investigation of economic affairs in Europe. 
Feng’s departure may be expected to strengthen the position of 
the Nationalist Government,-and to permit the fulfilment of 
its domestic policy. 

V.A. M. 
* * 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN ELECTION 

The elections on June 12 in the Union of South Africa resulted 
in a victory for General Hertzog (the Prime Minister) and the 
nationalist party—largely composed of Boers—over General 
Smuts and the South African party. There were two main 
issues in the campaign, imperial relationship and the native 
question. After the 1926 Imperial Conference the Nationalist 
party ostensibly gave up its demand for complete independence. 
Nevertheless, the Hertzog government soon afterward proposed 
the adoption of a South African flag which did not contain the 
Union Jack. This aroused intense opposition from the British 
element. A compromise was finally effected in an act of 1927 
which provided for the use of both the South African national 
flag and the Union Jack. . Of even more importance to the 
future of South Africa, which has a population of 5,500,000 
non-Huropeans and only 1,500,000 whites, is the native question. 

- - . General Hertzog’s victory seems to be a victory for the 
anti-imperial and the anti-native points of view. 
Rae: 
Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ONE AND ONLY ONE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank God there is one and only one religious sect that can 
meet in Convention and remain both intelligent and sane on the 
question of war. Let this item be noted in the Leader. 

A. N.O. N. 


The item is an Associated Press despatch from River Forest, 
Ill., giving an account of the thirty-fourth Triennial Convention 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Missouri Synod, deploring war, de- 
scribing it as repulsive to every sincere Christian, urging us all 
to love one another, then going on as follows: ‘But any civil 
government is obligated to protect the lives and property of its 
citizens; to cry ‘Peace!’ when there is no peace, to do away -en- 
tirely with national defenses and safety, and to declare in an 
absolute manner, ‘No more wars!’ is a procedure which is con- 
trary to the Scriptural admonition and national prudence.”’ 

Our deeply moved friend is about as extreme in his charac- 
terization of conventions as the most extreme peace resolutions 
we know. 

The Editor. 


* * 
A TRUSTEE OF THE PUBLISHING HOUSE ON POLICIES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I appreciated fully the editorial in the last Leader entitled 
“A Staggering Question.” 

I believe in the Universalist Church fully, and think we 
should continue to stand by it and promote to the limit its in- 
terests and doctrines. On the other hand, I believe we have a 
good deal to learn from some of the other denominations, and 
the best way to learn is to have reports in the Leader of the con- 
ventions, conferences, etc., that they hold. 

Other folks in the world are doing things as well as we are, 
and it is possible we can learn from them some things. 

When, however, it comes to the matter of merging with 
other denominations that is a matter to go slow on. I believe 
the first step is to co-operate to the limit with the far-seeing and 
liberal-minded denominations, but when it comes to the mat- 
ter of union we should be quite sure that on a theological basis 
we do not make any mistakes. 

Even the Congregationalists and Unitarians do not find 
themselves in complete accord with themselves in their thinking 
along theologicallines. It is, however, possible to co-operate with 
many denominations, and after we have learned to know better 
those with whom we co-operate it will be time to talk about 
uniting. In the meantime let us go steadily forward giving voice 
to our statement of faith. 

Arthur M. Soule. 

Harrisville, R. I. 

x * 


THE OLD ENEMY OF OUR FAITH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You are beseeching us for church news. Believing that 
facts should be given impartially that our people may know 
exactly their task as builders, and having confidence that if they 
know they can be trusted to succeed, I offer the following from the 
church at Manchester. Ofthe bundle of Universalist papers which 
formerly came to this parish, mine alone continues coming. Of 
the older members and founders of the,church none are with us 
now. ‘They who were then children in our Sunday school (my 
mother had a class of a dozen fine boys in an active Sunday 
school of above a hundred members) are scattered in this, that 
and other communions, but mostly in none—extremely liberal, 
tolerant to a fault of other beliefs and theories, and, sad to say, 
of the sins of omission in themselves and of commission in 
others. The old enemy of our faith has wickedly triumphed. 
That enemy is, ‘‘It doesn’t make any difference anyhow.” 

We have the most beautiful, though of moderate size, 
church in town. It is used by the Grange. The lightning rod 


upon the spire has been severed by a stroke, and hangs dejectedly 
down to the eaves, but the tip still points heavenward. 
Henry Gillespie. 
Manchester, Iowa. 
* * 
THE LYNCHING RECORD FOR THE FIRST SIX 
MONTHS OF 1929 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I send you the following information concerning lynchings 
for the first six months of this year. I find according to the 
records compiled at Tuskegee Institute in the Department of 
Records and Research that in the first six months of 1929 there 
were four lynchings. This numniber is one less than the number 
five for the first six months of 1928 and is five less than the num- 
ber nine for the first six months of each of the years 1925, 1926 
and 1927; it is one less than the number five for the first six 
months of 1924; eleven less than the number fifteen for the first 
six months of 1923; twenty-six less than the number thirty for 
the first six months of 1922, and thirty-two less than the number 
thirty-six for the first six months of 1921. 

Of the persons lynched one was white and three were Ne- 
groes. The offenses charged were rape, two; killing plantation 
owner, one; not removing rubbish from in front of store and re- 
sisting officers of the law, one. °* 

The states in which lynchings occurred and the number in 
each state are as follows: Florida, two; Mississippi, one; Ten- 
nessee, one. 

R. R. Moton. 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


* * 


CRITICISING WHIPPEN THE CRITIC 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Since Mr. Whippen believes the thing most needed to-day 
is criticism, perhaps he will not resent a little aimed at himself. 

The thing which struck me most forcibly in his Essay in 
Criticism was his naive (to use one of his favorite words) as- ~ 
sumption that because he feels that the way to deepen the spiritual 
life is to study the classics and the church fathers, there can be 
no other way. It seems to me that Mr. Whippen himself is in 
that ‘‘excessive danger’’ to which he refers of “‘swinging oneself 
around in a little circle under the impression that one is swinging 
the circuit of the world.’”?’ The man who is ignorant of and in- 
different to church history and the classics is not necessarily 
more narrow than the man who buries himself in them to the 
exclusion of other interests and other fields of knowledge. 

In general, Mr. Whippen’s criticisms are so strangely worded, 
his style is so obscure, that I fear they will not do much good. 
For instance, one of the three tests he suggests by which we 
may ‘‘judge:the passing events in religion as to their primitive- 
ness or maturity’’ (whatever that may mean) is “the agreement 
of the Holy Spirit.’ This, he says, “‘may sound perhaps foolish 
in a liberal journal.”’ 

It would sound foolish to me anywhere, Pecanee it conveys 
no meaning to my mind. But his thought, if clearly expressed, 
might sound very sensible. 

In another place he says: ‘‘The great masterpieces of the 
race are a safeguard to superficial living.’’ He may mean that if 
we read the masterpieces it is no matter if we do live superficially, 
but my guess is that he means the great masterpieces are a safe- 
guard againsi—not ‘“‘to’’—superficial living. 

Then there is that impossible word, ‘‘costingness.’’ If he 
found that in the classics, I would rather read ‘‘Snappy Stories.” 

But why go on? No doubt it would be helpful to Mr. 
Whippen if he would take a little time from the study of church 
history and devote it to the study of English. But even with 
his present knowledge of the language he succeeds in making one 
thing perfectly clear, and that is his contempt for the rest of us. 
We are naive, we are primitive, we want to find out things for 
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ourselves! The Community Church ‘‘builds to no inconsiderable 
degree upon the ignorance and agnosticism or skepticism of its 
following.’’ The leaders of liberalism are not insincere, but they 
lack historical perspective or are given to excessive emotional- 
ism. ‘The religious literature of our day is shallow. And so 
on, and on, and on. 

I am sure Mr. Whippen would be happier if he would try to 
find something to like in the age in which he is obliged ’to live. 

Critic. 
* * 


IN REPLY TO SHELDON SHEPARD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Rev. Sheldon Shepard evidently misconstrued the 
spirit of my criticism of his charge against the Universalist 
Church, when he inferred that I meant that the answers to those 
questions—‘‘Does God care? Can God hear? Is there guidance 
and help in communion with Him? Does prayer avail? Is 
spiritual healing a reality? Are spiritual forces available?’’— 
need not be emphasised in its pulpits. Quite the contrary; the 
contention was that those very questions are involved in Univer- 
salist teaching. ‘ 

It is possible to read false meanings into the written words of 
another according to one’s mood or preconceived ideas. How- 
ever, through some misprint, the word instruction was substituted 
for reiteration, which was intended to convey a very different 
idea. Also, from the tenor of his remarks Dr. Shepard apparent- 
ly did not read the remainder of the letter with its qualifying 
context. ‘ 

The Universalist ministry, with as much certainty as finite 
beings may, strives to answer questions which logically resolve 
into a matter of faith, and the validity of such assurance depends 
on the speaker’s sincere conviction and spiritual experience. 

But there are other problems disturbing to one’s peace of 
mind, which man’s wisdom must fail to answer and which test 
one’s belief in a benevolent Creator. No superficial explanation 
will suffice. Fortunately for the minister, the horizons of the 
average mind are very limited, and its speculations do not extend 
beyond the immediate and personal. 

It may be that those groups to which Dr. Shepard vaguely 
refers, as constantly teaching the basic principles (of those ques- 
tions) and how to make a practical application of them, are 
stressing one particular phase of our spiritual life, and that easily 
grasped by the average person, so naturally would have a large 
following. 

But there are advanced planes of religious thought with 
more complex requirements, that need ministration too, and 
something more than first principles must be elucidated. The 
Universalist Church is broad and enlightened enough to meet 
high and varied spiritual conditions; consequently its preachers 
have no simple problem in dealing with human souls. 

The consecrated minister’s task is the most important, the 
most difficult, in life. Yet no one deserves more sympathy or 
receives more criticism than he. And one like Dr. Shepard who 
has his work so truly at heart and is anxious to make no mistakes, 
~ needs support, but he seems floundering in a situation largely of 
his own making. He knows that courage and the will-to-do 
(with knowledge of the field and appreciation of its obstacles) 
are the essential factors in all successful undertakings; having 
these, from his account of fundamentalist activities in Los An- 
geles, it is apparent that some urgent work is cut out for him—a 
challenge he ought not to ignore even if he must resort to old 
methods, and fight fire with fire. A vigorous denunciation of a 
literal hell and devil (which would get him newspaper publicity) 
followed by a presentation of the hells of man’s own creating, and 
the devils harbored in his selfish heart, might bring good results 
for the more intelligent members of the community—also a 
counter bombardment of Universalist literature. Further 
technique a mere lay person would not presume to suggest, hav- 
ing already trespassed on ground where angels might fear to 
tread—a program for a great church. 

Where would Dr. Shepard find better examples than in “A 


Ministry of Thirty-eight Years,’’ by Stephen Herbert Roblin, 
and “The First Year in a Parish,” by Seth R. Brooks? I might 
add, from some acquaintance, the thirty-year pastorate of Dr. 
Henry R. Rose, now pastor emeritus of a large and influential 
church in Newark, N. J. Recently retired, he is beloved and 
highly esteemed as minister and citizen of a great city. 

These men developed their “technique’’ out of their own 
experience and local contacts. 

As for that “hookworm germ’”’ Dr. Shepard thinks I in- 
advertently revealed, having read hundreds of Universalist ser- 
mons, I have failed to detect it, but imagine that he may be mis- 
taken as to its nature, for it is probable that too much modesty, 
a too conciliatory disposition toward orthodoxy, due to a liberal 
spirit plus an inferiority complex—a shrinking from the lime- 
light—are among the chief hindrances to the progress of our 
beloved church. 

In closing, may I be permitted to suggest that there may be 
men of even superior gifts, who lack initiative and executive 
power, in the Universalist ministry, and who do their best work 
under direction. These.may not be so honest or courageous as 
Dr. Shepard in admitting their lack, but are truly in need of a 
helping hand from the General Convention. 

L. M. MacQ. « 


& * 


DR. SUNDERLAND ON INDIA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of June ‘22, you called attention editorialiy 
to addresses made in Boston by Dr. Lathrop of New York and 
Dr. Reese of Chicago (both recently returned from India), In 
which those gentlemen declared with much earnestness that the 
British Government in India is facing a very serious crisis, 
What is the crisis? It is this: 

India, the second largest civilized nation in the world, a 
nation which for 2,500 years was free, self-ruling and one of the 
most illustrious of nations, has for forty years and more been 
urging Great Britain to give back to her the freedom and self- 
rule which never should have been taken from her, affirming 
her willingness to remain within the British Empire, a loyal 
member, if she can have “dominion status,’’ that is, home-rule 
like that of Canada, but at last she is tired of waiting. What 
she declares to have been England’s delays, procrastinations, 
broken promises, and professions of advance on the road toward 
home rule, which have not been real advances at all (for example, 
ten years of ‘‘Dyarchy’’),, have so completely worn out the 
patience of all Indian leaders, even the most conservative, that 
finally they have taken a stand. At its last meeting (December, 
1928), the All-India National Congress (which is the largest and 
most representative body in India) said to Great Britain by a 
strong vote: ‘We will wait another year—until the 31st of De- 
cember, 1929—for you to grant us ‘dominion status.’ If by that 
time you have not definitely and authoritatively offered it to us, 
we shall wait no longer, but shall strike for independence out- 
side the empire.”’ 

Gandhi wanted the Congress to wait two years instead of 
one, but he was over-ruled. He accepted the authority of the 
voting body and promised that, if Great Britain refuses India’s 
offer, he will re-enter politics and lead the Indian people in a 
great nation-wide movement of non-co-operation and non-pay- 
ment of taxes, which, of course, means a revolution of a most 
serious nature. 

This is the crisis that impends. 

In your editorial, you characterize India’s action as hasty. 
Is more than four decades of peaceful and earnest agitation, dis- 
cussion, petitions, Congress resolutions, and the use of every 
possible means of putting India’s case before her foreign masters 
—is this haste? 

You say, “The net result of Britain’s rule has been to benefit 
India enormously.’’ This is denied by nearly all India and by 
many Englishmen. To the so-called “‘benefits” of British rule, 
India makes to the world essentially the following declarations: 

1. We have never asked for Britain’s so-called benefits, 
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and a large part of them we have never wanted because we have 
not regarded them as benefits at all. 

2. Everything Britain has ever done for us, absolutely 
everything, we have paid for in full and much more than paid for. 
She has never given us one penny. We even paid Britain’s whole 
expense incurred in conquering us and robbing us of our freedom 
and nationhood. 

3. We contend that whatever things of any value the British 

have done for us (done in every case with our money), such as 
‘building railroads, telegraphs, irrigation systems, etc., could and 
would have all been done by ourselves, and in ways that would 
have served us better and cost us very much less; just as Japan 
did all these things for herself, in ways far more serviceable to 
her, and at a cost far lower than any foreign rulers would have 
supplied them to her. 

4. The Indian people say further: We believe that British 
tule on the whole has not been a benefit but a vast calamity to 
us. The stealing of our wealth, the exploitation of our country, 
the reducing of us from the richest nation in the world to the 
poorest, and above all the robbing us of our freedom and inde- 
pendence, and the reducing of us from our proud position as 
one of the leading nations of mankind to that of a mere “‘posses- 
sion,’’ a mere “‘appendage”’ of a foreign power—all these colossal 
wrongs which we have received at'the hands of the British we 
believe have far outweighed any and all their so-called benefits. 

After a speech in the British House of Commons by Earl 
Winterton, the Under-Secretary of State for India (July 8, 1927), 
in which that official had praised to the skies the numerous 
benefits which he alleged British rule had given to India, enum- 
erating railways, telegraphs, cotton raising, cotton mills, ex- 
ports, imports, financial legislation, the army, etc., Colonel 
Wedgwood followed with a rejoinder, pointing out that the noble 
Lord had not even mentioned the one blessing worth more 
than all the rest put together—the one blessing which the Indian 
people desired, prayed for, demanded above everything else—namely, 
freedom. All these material things were good, of course, but the 
Indian people could, and would, have obtained them every one just 
as Japan has done. Furthermore, all these put together did not 
compensate, or begin to compensate, for their loss of liberty and 
their degradation as a nation from their proud place among the 
great nations of the world to their present despised condiiion of 
bondage. 

Another Member of Parliament, following Colonel Wedg- 
wood, characterized the eternal attempt of Britain to satisfy 
India by giving her these things instead of freedom, as “feeding 
her on lollypops when she wants bread.’’ Would not the British 
themselves, he demanded, regard railroads, telegraphs, increased 
exports and imports and the like as mere lollypops if these things 
were ofiered them in place of freedom? Why could not the 
British understand that freedom is the most precious thing on 
earth to the Indian, as well as to the Englishman, and that to 
ofier the Indian people anything else in place of it is an insult to 
them exactly as it would be to an Englishman? 

The latest word from Mrs. Annie Besant is: ‘‘As regards 
home rule for India, I know that we (India) will win it. Whether 
a great catastrophe can be avoided depends on England’s atti- 
tude.” 

Let all persons who wish the best to England, as well as 
all who wish well to India, hope and pray that Great Britain 
may be wise enough to grant to the great, gifted, historic Indian 
people the freedom and self-government which are their right, 
and do it before it is too late. 

J. T. Sunderland. 

New York. 
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LEAVES LIKE A GENTLEMAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

For eight years, when I was editing the Springfield Weekly 
Republican, your paper came regularly to my desk and was sure 
of a weekly “‘once-over.’’ For the last few weeks, by your cour- 
tesy or that of ‘‘a prominent Congregational layman,’’ I have 
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been enjoying a renewal of the acquaintance. I do not feel, 
however, that the Leader is an indispensable part of my literary 
menu, and while I have enjoyed the after-dinner mints I must 
save my check for beans and hash and other substantials. This, 
in full recognition that the Leader is decidedly substantial to 
its regular clientele. 
Henry Lincoln Bailey. 
Longmeadow, Mass. 
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MUST OLDER PEOPLE STOP WORK? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

There was an article a short time since in the Leader with 
regard to pensions for the aged, ministerial and otherwise. It 
is a subject in which all should be more interested than they seem 
to be. i 

It is a pity that big business should shelve workers at forty. 
Why, from forty to sixty they ought to be at their best! It is 
not right that the richest nation in the world should refuse the 
right to those, even over sixty, to earn their way. Or if they do 
discriminate they should be willing to be taxed to provide pen- 
sions for these people who have not been able to save enough to 
care for the riper years of life, or if they have saved and then 
for one reason or another have had to use such savings. It 
seems hard that there are so many multi-millionaires in this 
country and so many of seventy or over who can not see how 
to pay their way. 

It has been on my mind a good deal lately. I happen to be 
seventy-two and know at first hand how it is to not be wanted 
for work and not to see the steps ahead. 

I wonder. Could not there be, somehow, a Golden Rule 
business, the employees to be these unwanted folk of forty to 
eighty, if mentally capable? Older folk do not like to do nothing. 
They may not be able to work as fast as they could once, yet 
ean accomplish much after all. It seéms as though God would 
bless such a business. God should be the silent partner in the 
heart of every employee. ; 

I believe such a business in the hands of the right people 
would furnish a good living for all in it. For these older ones 
would surely try their best to put out worth while work and take 
great pride in doing so. I believe in the great ability that can 
be unearthed among those over forty who are now on the “not 
wanted’’ list. 

Old Ladies’ Homes are good for those who have got where— 
well, where they want just rest.. There are many, I am sure, who 
still wish to feel they are worth something to the world, and 
who, though they may not be able to do great things (what 
the world calls great), can do seemingly small things well. God 
is not like us and He often builds large things from what no 
one else would notice. 

ALB, 
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COMMENT OF A CONGREGATIONALIST WHO IS 
TEACHING PRESBYTERIANS : 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am in debt to somebody for the Christian Leader, which I 
read always with interest and generally with profit. I am glad 
there are still editors who have militant souls and go to their 
work like Job’s war-horse, scenting the battle from afar. 

And I think you did the Council admirably. (Congrega- 
tional National Council in Detroit.) 

But, please, why say the First Church has no beauty that 
men should desire it? Were you inside? It is time-worn and 
smoke-stained and built in. But if you care for Byzantine 
Renaissance, it is supposed to be one of the best in the country. 
And the interior, if you care for high color, is unusually beautiful. 
I think your eye must have been generally full of Woodward 
Avenue, or else you slipped to point an epigram, or round out a 
sentence. 

Gaius Glenn Aikins. 

Auburn, N.Y. 


~ of speaking to a good-sized congregation. 
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The General Convention at Work 


IN THE FIELD 
(Continued) 

The Field Worker who visits the various churches through- 
out the country finds genuine hospitality everywhere. This 
means not only many invitations for entertainment but also 
automobiles at his disposal whenever he wishes to go on a jour- 
ney. While I was in Pasadena and began to ask about trains or 
buses to Santa Paula, where I was due on Sunday, the Braddock 
family decided that they would like to ride up there and so told 
me not to worry about getting there. They would be glad to 
visit with Mr. and Mrs. Masseck, ete. The result was that 
on Saturday morning the family car was loaded up for an in- 
teresting drive. 

Our trip was through the San Fernando Valley, over 
the hills into the Santa Clara Valley, the scene of the disas- 
trous floods of two years ago, a trip so well described by the Editor 
in his Cruising articles recently. We reached Santa Paula in time 
for a delicious lunch at the home of the Rev. and Mrs. Frank 
Lincoln Masseck. Mr. Masseck was the minister of the Santa 
Paula church for a number of years. His high standing in the 
community is attested by the fact that he has been put into many 
positions of leadership in civic and welfare organizations. 

On Sunday morning I had the pleasure of attending the 
live church school in the Santa Paula church. Especially in- 
teresting was the young people’s class, where a thoughtful group 
was discussing some of the difficult problems of religion and 
science. The comments were discriminating and vital, and the 
spirit was that of honest seekers after truth. I could not help 
thinking how much less difficulty these young people will have 
in making adjustments in their thinking as new knowledge is 
gained than will those who have not been allowed to question 
traditional truths and urged to think for themselves. It is, in- 
deed, a great day for religious education, if we are wise enough 
to use the opportunity it presents. 

At the morning service which followed, I had the privilege 
The minister, the 
Rey. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., is spending the summer in Europe, 
but he is constantly thought of in Santa Paula. The church 
school members spoke of him in their service and speculated as 
to where he was on that day. Many of the members of the 
morning congregation referred kindly and enthusiastically to 
his work in the church and the city. All expressed the hope that 
he was enjoying his trip, but are anxious to have him return to 
his work. 

A dinner party at the Tavern with Mr. and Mrs. Masseck 
and some of the church people brought to a close the contacts 
with this live and influential church. From here I took a train 
for a two day vacation spent in Yosemite Valley and among the 
big trees. 

To attempt to describe the beautiful and awe-inspiring 
scenes in Yosemite or to picture the drive up to the grove of 
Big Trees and on to Merced, is not within the province of this 
letter. Everything here is on such a massive scale that it baf- 
fies even the imagination. Imposing cliffs, snow-covered moun- 
tain peaks in the background, and ever-changing waterfalls 
make a picture no artist can paint or writer adequately describe. 
The guides told us that never had they seen the falls any more 
beautiful than at this time. Recent snows melting on the sur- 
rounding mountains gave a great volume of water in all of the 
streams which feed the falls and unusually high winds blew the 
water as it fell into beautiful shapes with all the colors of the rain- 
bow flashing in the sun. 3 

The grove of Big Trees had always fascinated me and I had 
a great desire to see them. As one stands beside these great 
giants some of which the naturalists claim are at least five thou- 
sand years old, he realizes the comparative shortness of the life 
of the oldest human being among us. Surely amidst these natural 
wonders, one can understand what the Psalmist meant when he 
said: ‘“The firmament showeth his handiwork.”’ 


From Merced, the ride to Oakland is through a region of 
fruit and vegetable ranches in a rich valley‘which needs only 
water to make it produce practically anything in abundance. 
From the train windows, vast orchards and fields were on every 
side. 

My destination was Oakland, which I reached late at night. 
Here were spent more delightful days with Mr. Ruggles, minister 
of the church, and his faithful, enthusiastic group of people. 
My first meeting with them was at their men’s club dinner. A 
small but interested group gathered at one of the local restaurants 
and after supper I had the opportunity of speaking to them on 
some of the activities of the church as a whole. 

For nearly thirteen years, Mr. Ruggles and his people have 
been carrying on their work with no church home of their own. 
They have their services in the beautiful Rose Room of the Hotel 
Oakland. This was well filled with a happy congregation on the 
Sunday I was with them. At the request of the minister I spoke 
on ‘‘A Religion for an Age of Science’’ and found a very responsive 
audience. The service as carried out in this church has a note of 
optimism and happiness too often lacking in some of our churches. 
The element of instrumental music is introduced with splendid 
effect. A series of ‘‘affirmations’’ emphasizing the every-day 
value of the faith of Universalism gives practical help in living 
the word which is preached. 

Another feature of this church’s work is the study of some 
lesson each day as published in the little monthly magazine, the 
Harmonizer. I have long had a theory that some such study as 
this would add greatly to the influence and value of the work of 
our ministry. I was glad to see this theory demonstrated in a 
practical way. 

Dr. van Schaick has written of the hospitality of “Harmony 
House,”’ the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ruggles, high up on a hillside 
overlooking Oakland and the surrounding country. From Mr. 
Ruggles’s study window is a wonderful view through the Golden 
Gate to the vast expanse of the Pacific Ocean beyond. This 
house is in a little colony of Universalists who, through co-opera- 
tion, are building up a fine section. Here are several of the 
church families living as neighbors and friends in a beautiful 
section. 

Several trips were made to see some of the interesting fea- 
tures of this vicinity. At the home of Joaquin Miller, I saw the 
room in which he wrote one of my favorite poems, ‘‘Columbus.”’ 
The grove which the poet set out and the monuments he built 
are still to be seen. At Palo Alto we visited Leland Stanford 
University and paid our respects—from a distance—to President 
Hoover’s home on a hillside above the university. 

In San Francisco I stood beside the grave of Starr King, in 
the yard of the church where he preached, and reflected on the 
wonderful influence which this young man had had. Starr King 
was the successor of Dr. Chapin as minister of the church in 
Charlestown which I served for six years. Leaving there for the 
Hollis Street Church in Boston, he finally went to the Unitarian 
church in San Francisco, where by eloquence and his devotion 
to the Union cause he was influential in keeping California loyal 
to the Union. He literally gave his life to the cause which he 
loved. ; 

Of course, Golden Gate Park, the Golden Gate itself, China- 
town and the business section of San Francisco were visited and 
made their impression, but to me San Francisco meant Starr 
King, and I was glad of the privilege of standing in his old church 
and beside his grave. 

From Oakland, I turned eastward after a busy but delightful 
visit among the churches of this great state. After a night on the 
sleeper, we began the crossing of the Mojave Desert. Hour after 
hour we,rode with the wide wastes of sand on every hand and the 
mountains in the distance. Cacti and dwarf bushes are the only 
vegetation visible, but the ride is interesting, though hot and 
dusty at this season of the year. 

Roger F. Etz. 


More Light on the Middle Ages 


The Founders of the Middle Ages. By 
Edward Kennard Rand. (Harvard 
University Press. $4.00.) 

In his Lowell Lectures in Boston, de- 
livered in 1928, Professor Rand of Harvard 
dealt with a succession of men who faced 
and solved the problem so important to 
the Church in the centuries that saw the 
decline of pagan culture, the question how 
the Church should deal with pagan 
philosophy and pagan literature. With 
great learning, but with a rare capacity 
for popular exposition and with delight- 
ful style, Professor Rand discusses in turn 
St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, Boethius, St. 
Augustine and several less well known 
‘founders’ of the thought, religion, and 
education of the Middle Ages. The in- 
formality of the original lectures has been 
preserved, but ample references are pro- 
vided for those who may wish to follow 
up allusions which involve wider reading. 

Of late years there has been a revival of 
interest in the period so long dismissed as 
beneath the serious notice of moderns, 
and a succession of books interpreting 
afresh the positive achievements of medi- 
eval thinkers has removed every last ex- 
cuse for the complacent Protestant who 
prefers not to ask whether the culture of 
our time has many of its sources in the 
Middle Ages. This volume, readable, 
authoritative, seriously concerned with 
both tradition and progress, will find an 
important place in that succession. 
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More Bradford Portraits 


As God Made Them. By Gamaliel 
Bradford. (Houghton Mifflin. $3.50.) 
The fertile pen of Mr. Bradford has 

now produced a series of short studies of 

American men who are individually in- 

teresting for various reasons, Webster, 

Clay, Calhoun, Greeley, and a scholar 

and a scientist, Francis James Child and 

Asa Gray. The biographical essay, or 

“‘psychograph,’’ imposes very few re- 

strictions on its author, for he can always 

plead that space does not permit more de- 
tailed treatment of some part of his theme, 
but it depends for its success almost entirely 
upon the author’s powers of selection and 
upon his style. In both directions Mr. 
Bradford has established an enviable 
reputation and in this volume he sustains 
it. His use of his sources of information 
gives one the feeling that he knows them 
critically and could, if he had good reason 
for doing so, share them more completely 
with his reader; but he escapes the great 
peril of the biographer who writes of men 
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he has not personally known well, the 

peril of seeming to be a mere purveyor of 

information gathered by others. High 

praise as this is, Mr. Bradford’s essays in 

this volume combine the vivacity of De 

Quincey with the solid learning of Morley. 
* * 


A Polish Reformer 
By William J. 
Seven shillings 


Stanislas Konarski. 
Rose. (Cape, London. 
and sixpence.) : 
Professor Rose tells the interesting 

story of a reformer of education in eight- 
eenth century Poland in a thesis which 
formed a part of the requirement for 
a Polish doctorate. Konarski, a monk who 
became preceptor of his nation, conceived 
of reforms which, if accomplished, were 
calculated to secure for his fatherland the 
rule of those best fitted to govern. The 
tragedy that overwhelmed Poland before 
these reforms could be put to adeguate 
test could not be averted, but in the shadow 
of that approaching tragedy Konarski 
wrote wisely and worked nobly for his 
land. The author writes with a wide 
knowledge of Polish history and literature, 
and his book gives one a fascinating glimpse 
into the life-of a people too little known to 
the West. 


* * 


““A Knight of Christ’s Chivalry’’ 


Robert A.. Woods. By Eleanor H. Woods. 

(Houghton Mifflin. $5.00.) 

Mrs. Woods has earned the gratitude 
not only of those who knew her husband 
but of all who value such work as he did 
over a long span of years. The South End 
House in Boston has represented a type of 
“neighborhood house’’ which social work- 
ers in many cities have come to regard as 
nearest to their ideal, and it was Robert 
A. Woods who made it what it was. The 
point of view of Mr. Woods is well summed 
up in @ quotation which forms the caption 
to one of the chapters. ‘To know a 
single cosmopolitan neighborhood is to 
have some sort of introduction to every 
community in the world; after one has 
seen the great world, neighborhood issues 
and opportunities take on something of 
its infinity.” Woods knew that the service 
of men is always neighborhood service, 
and so his policies and plans, not only for 
his own work in Boston but for the larger 
field of social work in which he attained 
leadership, were always based upon con- 
crete knowledge of neighborhoods and the 
definite needs of neighborhoods. His doc- 
trines were drawn from his experience. 

Such a story as that here told is inspir- 
img, not because there is dramatic incident 
but because Woods went to Boston un- 
known and by virtue of real service to the 
city achieved universal respect, the con- 
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fidence of leaders in every profession, and 
the affection of the people among whom 
he labored. President Lowell called him 
“‘a knight of Christ’s chivalry.”’ 

We are once or twice admitted into the 
intimacies of the personal ideals that sus- 
tained Robert Woods. “I want our little 
home to have in it an eternal altar flame, 
to have the. Real Presence of the living 
God there, to have worship and adoration 
which shall be as life and breath... . 
The one life into which God has brought 
us must be, above all, one in Him, one in 
service of Him.’’ “I want to be more 
susceptible to every tender, gentle feeling, 
and that can only be by avoiding every- 
thing that blurs the windows of the soul.’’ 

When the history of constructive social 
service is written, this life of Woods will 
be indispensable to the author. 

* * 


Italy’s Natal Hour 


Garibaldi and the Making of Italy. 
By George Macaulay Trevelyan: (Long- 
mans. $2.00.) 

A cheaper reprint of one of the most 
interesting of the series of important 
works by a distinguished historian. The 
narrative deals only with the brief period 
of six months between June and Novem- 
ber, 1860, but those months saw the crea- 
tion of modern Italy. The part played by 
Garibaldi and the Thousand is described 
in the greatest detail. Garibaldi, as a 
recent writer has said, had “‘all the divine 
stupidity of a Homeric hero.’’ He led 
an army but made a poor general. His 
career, however, expressed the spirit of 
Italian patriotism and he became a symbol 
of the passion which moved enthusiasts 
and adventurers when Cavour’s caution 
left them cold. This re-issue of Trevel- 
yan’s story of the most dramatic six 
months in modern Italy’s history until 
Mussolini appeared will revive interest in 
the strange figure who combined so many 
characters in himself that he was followed 
by some of the best and by many of the 


worst of his generation. 
* * 


Alexander as Explorer 


Alexander the Great. Sir George Scott. 

(A. and C. Black.) 

A little volume of ninety pages in the 
series entitled “‘Peeps at Great Explorers.’’ 
The story of Alexander is told in short 
compass, following the orthodox inter- 
pretation of his classical biographers, and 
there is little or no attempt to do more 
than reproduce in modern language the 
narrative of his great expedition to Persia 
and India. The illustrations are well 
selected. A brief closing chapter deals 
with the legends that grew up around the 
romantic figure of the youthful emperor. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE ‘“‘PRESIDENT JEFFERSON”’ 


This is the name of the Dollar Line 
Steamer which will take our Ruth Down- 
ing to Yokohama, where she will be met 
by Miss Hathaway and Miss Bowen, and 
perhaps many more of our workers in 
Japan. This steamer sails from San 
Francisco on August 30, arriving in Japan 
Sept. 16. 

There is still room—much room—in 
that trunk for Sunday school material 
which is so much desired in Japan. We 
want very much to fill it by the 20th of this 
month. The selection of material will be 
taken care of by the General Sunday 
School Association, but the money to pur- 
chase this must come from you. Will you 
share in this opportunity? 

* * 


JULY FOURTH AT THE FRESH AIR 


CAMP 


Quickly transferred from the hot but 
commodious bus from Worcester, we 
found ourselves in the Birthplace auto- 
mobile and traveling toward that Friend- 
ship Camp—the Fresh Air Camp at North 
Oxford, Massachusetts. 

As we drew nearer the shouts and laugh- 


- ter of fourteen happy children were heard, 


and soon we, too, were entering into the 
pleasure of a camp which is well fitted for 
comfort and happiness for any one. Two 
of last summer’s children were there, thus 
enjoying further opportunity for health 
improvement. The little girl of 1928 who 
was becoming rapidly blind, was there. 
She had received no attention from any 
one in her home or town (her mother being 
blind and her father a paralytic), and was 
rescued from blindness by the exertion 
of the Y. P. C. U. and friends. I found 
her laughing over the comic page in a 
local newspaper. She could not have 
done that last year. And her little voice 
rang out with others when playing. the 
spirited games of “Farmer in the, Dell,’’ 
“Fox and Geese,’’ “‘Mistress Mary, Will 
You Get Up,” and of course “London 
Bridge is Falling Down,” and others. Miss 
Phyllis McCarthy and Miss Doris Edeson, 
both from All Souls Church, Worcester, 
were the efficient game directors. 

Rest hour with story telling came and 
then a cool “wash-up’’ and the children 
were ready for a well prepared dinner, and 
plenty of it. Soon after the dinner all the 
little girls went to their cots for their usual 
sleep or rest hour. They remained a little 
longer than usual, for were they not to 
have a real party at supper time? At 
5.30 all the children and visitors gathered 
down in the orchard to partake of the 
July 4 lunch. Not to be outdone by the 
efforts of any of the Y. P. C. U. committee, 
Mrs. Allen, our cook, made plenty of 
sugar-filled cookies and ginger cookies, 
which, with the lettuce, jam, and peanut 


‘ 


Sa 
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butter sandwiches, and plenty of milk, 
surely made up a supper for any little 
queen. But that was not all. Something 
more was to come to make it a real party. 
Soon trays of ice cream were brought down 
from the house to this happy picnic party, 
and for a while—silence. 

While waiting for a further treat pro- 
vided by the Y. P. C. U. committee, the 
children ran about the orchard, while the 


slowly sinking sun cast its still bright rays 
over the field, and the beautiful Red Cross 
flag floated over all with its humanitarian 
significance. Fe 

Summer fireworks closed the happy 
day, to the enjoyment of all. A feeling 
of gratitude came to all when we felt that 
we were contributing to and having a part 
in this service of doing for others. 

Saturday, the 18th, will bring another 
group of fourteen little girls to take the 
place of these who are now enjoying camp 
life. 

Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


AIMS AND IDEALS OF THE Y. P. 
, SA 8 

A few weeks ago in this column we 
considered the “aims and ideals of the 
Y. P. C. U. as seen by the founders of the 
organization.’”’ For the sake of variety, 
and at the same time to show how little 
ideas have changed in the years since the 
organization of the Union, I have asked 
the members of one of the classes at the 
Atlanta Institute, which is directly pre- 
ceding the National Convention (forty- 
first) of the Y. P. C. U., to write very 
briefly what they think are the outstand- 
ing purposes of organization of young 
people in the local church. 

The following, then, are the answers given 
by a number of young people from Ala- 
bama, New York, Iowa, Georgia, and 
Connecticut. There is a marked resem- 
blance to the statements made by the 
founders, and yet certain differences as 
well. 

“The majority of the church to-day has 
begun to realize that the young people of 
to-day are the church of to-morrow. The 
Y. P. C. U, prepares them to be better 
members of the church and to enter in 
their activities with a broader sense of 
the responsibility connected with it.’’ 

“To build up the church and form a 
background for the coming generation. 
To put activity and life in the church, to 
attract and hold other people’s interest 
and as a recreation after their church 
work. To be the ones to spread the lib- 
eral ideas, as the old people do not try to 
persuade people which religion is best. 
To establish a center in the community 
for clean recreation and pleasure, and to 
help raise money to support the church. 
To bring the more. liberal views to the 
older people and to convince them that 
the modern generation is better off to-day 
than before, and that they have a freedom 
of expression of the mind so they can 
state their views clearly.” 

“In: order that through their organiza- 
tion they can discuss religion, that is life, 
to find meaning in life and thus, through 
studying its problems, lead a more satis- 
factory life. That is in order that they 
may get more out of life.’’ 


“Having the young people organized 
enables them to carry on the work begun 
by the older people better and more 
efficiently.”’ 

“Young people need more and more to 
understand life, and particularly the phase 
which religious organizations deal with; 
the sharing of problems in organized, 
serious groups affords the best method by 
which young people can define standards 
for themselves and keep their ethical and 
religious equilibrium in a modern ‘hectic’ 
world.” a 

“The young people are the living body 
of the church. If they are organized they 
become interested in each other as a social 
group, develop similar interests, learn how 
to work together, how to meet and solve 
problems. This serves as training for real 
church service, and develops a favorable 
attitude toward church work. It makes 
for a real church consciousness, and a de- 
sire for service.” 

These definitions, or more properly these 
aims, developed by the young people 
show three things in particular that I 
think should be of interest to us. 

1. They show that the young people of 
to-day are developing a real and vital 
notion of what loyalty to the church 
means. And these answers show that 
loyalty to the members of the Y. P. C. U. 
means not alone loyalty to their own group, 
but rather loyalty to the larger organiza- 
tion as well. And if we can keep them ap- 
preciating this fact, we will have accom- 
plished something worth while. 

2. Second, they have recognized the 
fact that we must develop the individuals 
of the group through discussion, etc. 
They have seen the point that the or- 
ganization as a whole can develop no 
further than the members who make up 
the group. ‘Therefore, to develop the 
union we must develop the members of 
the union. 

3. Third, the fact that from these 
answers we can see that fundamentally 
they agree with the founders. In details 
we may be different, in methods we may 
have developed new ideas, but in funda- 
mental objectives our ideas and ideals are 
constant. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 

Dr. Earle: 

July 21-27. Headquarters; Ferry Beach 
(W. N. M. A. Institute). 

Miss Slaughter: 
July 21-27. 
quarters. 

Dr. Huntley: 
July 21-27. Headquarters. 


* * 


CHILDREN’S DAY IN WASHINGTON 


The church school of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church at Washing- 
ton, D. C., held a fitting observance of 
Children’s Day on June 9, using the ex- 
cellent little play, “The Children of the 
Kingdom,’’ by Mary Slaughter. This 
simple religious drama was easily adapted 
for the needs of our small school. Our 
cast was composed of twenty-four children 
and five adults. The chief speaking part— 
that of prophetess—was admirably done 
by Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., whose fine 
ability gave the production the necessary 
dramatic touch. No scenery was re- 
quired, but some very effective costuming 
contributed greatly to the success. In 
spite of the fact that the presentation had 
to be given in the lounge of the Ambassador 
Theater and that only one rehearsal was 
possible in this place, the play was acted 
smoothly and well. The audience of 
seventy-five greatly enjoyed the service 
and felt that it was well worth seeing. 

* * 


THE GOOD INTENTIONS OF A PRES- 
IDENT 

Rey. William Minor Lawrence, having 
done notable work in the church school at 
Nowalk, is now president of the Ohio Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association. 

Though now engaged in business, he is a 
graduate of the Theological School at St. 
Lawrence University, and is a loyal worker 
for the church of his faith and love. 

Mr. Lawrence is a vigorous and unique 
thinker and has a reputation for ‘‘making 
things go’’ wherever he is. That he in- 
tends to give aggressive service in his new 
position is made evident by a letter from 
which we make the following extracts: 

“T have a notion that presidents ought 
to do something more than draw their 
breath and preside over deliberative bodies. 
. . . Therefore I crave your helpful sug- 
gestions. 

“T would like to have samples of all 
material available that I may recommend. 
I shall of necessity handle the situation by 
personal correspondence and it will not 
be by circular letter. I will utilize my free 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays for per- 
sonal letters to superintendents and 
teachers and for studying materials in 
libraries. 

“T am going to learn all I can of the 
work of each Sunday school in Ohio and 


Camp Hill, Ala.; Head- 
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August 3 to 10 ‘2 
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* Four Standard Training Courses. ¥ 
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try to fit my suggestions to each individual 
school and class. 

“Tf possible I want to develop a method 
of instilling Christian life principles into 
the minds of Sunday school youth—less 
theology and more ethics.” 

* * 
RULE THE WORLD 
OVER 

Do not ‘that to a neighbor which you 
would take ill from him.—Grecian. 

What you would not wish done to your- 
self, do not unto others.—Chinese. 

One should seek for others the happiness 
one desires for oneself.—Buddhist. 

He sought for others the good he de- 
sired for himself. Let him pass on.— 
Egyptian. 

Let none of you treat his brother in a 
way he himself would dislike to be treated. 
—Mohammedan. 

The true rule of life is to guard arid do 
by the things of others as they do by their 
own.— Hindu. 

All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.—Christian. 


THE GOLDEN 


Selected. 
* * 
HOW IS LEVON? 

We have exceedingly good news to 
impart in regard to Mr. Levon N. Zenian, 
representative of the World Sunday School 
Association in the Near East, the remark- 


able young man for whose salary the . 


General Sunday School Association is 
partly responsible. : 
Leaving America in March, he arrived 
safely in Beyrouth, which is to be his 
headquarters for the present. 


His first task was to gain the confidence : 


and friendship of the leaders in the Ar- 


menian National Church, great tact being 
required. Had he led them to suspect 
that he had any purpose to proselyte or 
to interfere with their established methods, 
he would have become at once persona 
non graia and he might as well have re- 
turned at once to America. 

As a matter of fact, he is himself a 
loyal member of the National Church, 
and his only desire is to help that church 
to become more efficient by the introduc- 
tion of modern ideas and agencies in re- 
ligious education. 

He has been received with joy and honor 
by the Patriarch and other influential 
churchmen, who have assured him of their 
gratitude and of their intention to give 
him full co-operation. It is well with 


Levon. It is well with his mission. 
* * 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR NEAR EAST 
RELIEF . 
From March 1 to July 1, 1929 
Akon; Ohioy/V\5.)eee cs pia yout $ 20.00 
Arlington, Massito.2. sosnee eee 60.00 
CantongNin Yn) ee Peles a eee 19.138 
Chicago, Ill. St. Pauls eee eee 10.00 
Dexter) Me. stitsackcs ose eee 7.86 
East Montpelier, Vt. ........... 5.00 
Rateh burg, Mass: |. ecice.. arene eke 30.00 
Elerkimer? (NeeY is. 2 sie on eee ee 15.00 
Indianapolis; Indwer. eceeekiset eee 5.00 
Leominster; Masso. 5 << Jone 10.00 
Lewiston: Me: «0 eco Saat ee Dead: 
Lowell, Mass., Grace .......... 25.00 
Tiymn Mass. ce i ore ue eee 144.55 
Medford, (Massins. jcstr eeeresiee 21.00 
Melrose;)Miass:i'm) . sacs. oe Sees 25.00 
Minneapolis, Minn., Redeemer .. 12.00 
Olive Branch, Ohio ............ 2.25 
Orange Wass’, ofa) ieee ace 5.00 
Pasadena, @alifsc>  ceet wareke <ieiee 6.00 
Portland: Mesjhirsteee oe 90.00 
Salem, Massx22 sec acceso 25,00 
Smithton, Pa. fo). Skee obe ee 2.54 
Somerville, Mass., First ........ 30.00 
Springfield, Mass., Second ...... 1.00 
St.-Albans, Viti eee eee ones 2.00 
Stoughton, Miass:m.- sata ee pee 2.00 
Urbana, IIl., additional ......... 8.07 
Waltham, Massse: see. Geo 25.00 
Rev. H. A. Markley, Gorham, 
Ns Hes 4. ee eee 10.00 
Rev. Almira L. Cheney, Chicago, 
T0203. SR Re ee .50 
$613.19 
Supplemental List 
Franklin, Mass? . +. S2eaeeeeneee $10.00 
$623.19 « 


This gives our schools for this final year 
of the Near East work the highly credit- 
able total of $3,428.83. All together they 
have contributed over $7,600. ‘Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, ye have done it unto me.” 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Judge Roger S. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, who is on a business trip to Florida, 
is soon expected at his summer home in 
Hingham, Mass. Mrs. Galer is already 
there. : 


Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., was the 
preacher at the union summer service at 
Sugar Hill, Bethlehem, N. H., July 7. 


Rev. Harold H. Niles of Denver, Colo- 
tado, is to be the preacher at the union 
summer service in the First Universalist 
Church, Lynn, on July 28. 


Rey. H. S. Baker, formerly pastor of 
the First Universalist Church of Lewis- 
ton, Maine, has recovered his health and 
will be ready to take a church in the early 
fall. He is now living at 218 College 
Street, Lewiston. 


The address of Rev. Tracy Pullman, 
pastor of All Souls Universalist Church, 
East Cleveland, Ohio, is 1672 Lockwood 
Avenue, instead of Rockwood Avenue, as 
we gave it in the Leader some time ago. 


Miss Susan Andrews, assistant at 
the Congress Square Church, Portland, 
Maine, is teacher of methods at the 


Foreign Missions Conference, Northfield, . 


Mass. 


Miss Alice G. Enbom and Miss Rena 
Bradley are at Camp Murray, connected 
with the Northfield Summer Conferences, 


serving as camp leaders. 


Rey. Arthur W. McDavitt, pastor of 
the Universalist church in Muncie, In- 
diana, is retained as a member of the staff 
of the Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer, 
“a paper with a million readers,’’ formed 
by consolidation of two papers. Dr. 
McDavitt is religious editor and) carries 
on a large correspondence with people 
and institutions seeking advice. His 
weekly sermon column is a popular feature. 


Miss Eleanor Bonner, assistant at the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 
Washington, D. C., sailed July 6 for a 
brief trip to France and Italy. 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Canton, 
N. Y., appeared in Boston July 8, on his 
annual bicycle and business trip to New 
England. 


Dean Lee S. McCollester and Dr. 
Harold Marshall assisted Rev. Norman D. 
Fletcher at the funeral of the late W. W. 
Spaulding, held at the home in Haverhill, 
Mass., July 7. 


Rev. Wm. H. Murray, D. D., of Noro- 
ton Heights, Conn., was struck by an auto- 
mobile in Troy, N. Y., while returning 
from the commencement exercises at 
Canton, N. Y., and received head, face 
and neck wounds, necessitating his con- 
finement to the Samaritan Hospital for 


and Interests 


five or six weeks. Mr. Murray will soori 
be able to return home, and resume his 
duties as ‘manager of the Religious De- 
partment of the Macmillan Publishing 
Company, New York City. 


Mr. Charles S. Davis, for many years 
a trustee of the Universalist Society in 
Washington and teacher of the Bible 
class, is in the George Washington Uni- 
versity Hospital, Washington, for obser- 
vation and a possible operation. 


Dr. Clarence E. Rice, who recently 
supplied the pulpit of the Universalist 
church in Amesbury, Mass., supplied 
the Episcopal church in that place July 7. 
During August he will supply St. Peter’s 
Episcopal Church, Beverly. Rev. Otis 
R. Rice, who will become assistant at 
Trinity Church, Boston, in September, 
returned July 10 on the s.s. Rotterdam 
from a brief trip to England. 


Rey. George L. Mason of Orange, Mass., 
has been supplying churches in the vicinity 
of Orange. Having no engagements for 
August, he is available for that month. 
Write or telephone Orange 52-11. 


Connecticut 


Danbury.—Rev. Clifford W. Collins, 
pastor. Fifty-one were present at the 
third communion service of the year, 
July 7, and nine members were received. 
Four of these joined as “associate mem- 
bers,’’ retaining their permanent member- 
ship in other churches while also sharing 
actively in the work and worship of the 
Danbury church. Such associate mem- 
bers are to be dropped from the rolls 
when they cease activity or move from the 
community, as their permanent member- 
ships are in other churches. Twenty-two 
enjoyed the first ‘‘neighborhood meet- 
ing,’’ held in the home of one of the North 
End members. The program included 
worship, instruction, planning a “service 
activity,’ and parlor games. The neigh- 
borhood service activity for the month 
is to be an illustrated lecture at the Old 
Ladies’ Home given by a committee of 
five appointed at the meeting. Old- 
fashioned parlor games afforded much 
merriment for the closing half of the meet- 
ing. Monthly neighborhood meetings are 
being planned for several neighborhoods 
where church members reside. The host 
and hostess of each meeting are responsible 
for inviting the neighbors. It is already 
evident that many more people will be 
reached at these neighborhood gatherings 
than could be persuaded to meet on any 
given night at the church. ,When this 
extension work is fully organized there will 
be monthly “neighborhood nites’’ at the 
church, when each neighborhood group 
will contribute a part of the program. All 
ages are included in these family-like 


groups. About twenty-five young people 
attended the monthly Y. P. C. U. business 
meeting the night before the Fourth, en- 
joying informal dancing and games after 
the meeting. 

Illinois 


Rose Hill—Rev. Wm. D. Harrington, 
pastor. On Friday, Saturday and Sun- 
day, Aug. 23, 24 and 25, the Lower Wa- 
bash Association of Universalist Churches 
will hold its fifty-ninth annual meeting 
in Rose Hill Universalist church. The 
tentative program calls for sermons by 
Rey. M. M. Hicks, for half a century pas- 
tor of the Little Hickory Universalist 
Church at Bingham, Ill.; Dr. John S. 
Cook of Beecher City, now on the retired 
list, formerly State Superintendent of 
Churches; Rev. E. M. Minor, late of 
Canada, but at present pastor of a church 
in Ohio; Rev. Carl A. Polson, pastor of 
Hutsonville circuit; and Rev. Lewis B. 
Fisher, D. D., pastor of Second Universal- 
ist Society, Chicago. Rose Hill is in the 
broomcorn center of Illinois, if not of the 
Mid-West, and can be reached by Illinois 
Central Railroad from Mattoon, II., or 
Evansville, Ind., morning and afternoon 
each direction. In all seven sermons are 
offered, and on Sunday there will be a 
picnic dinner in the church grove. There 
is a possibility, even though the season has 
been retarded by rain, that visitors may 
get to see—many of them for the first 
time perhaps—broomcorn harvested or 
threshed. A number of the members of the 
Rose Hill church are broomcorn raisers. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all 
within reach of Rose Hill to attend any or 
all of these services, beginning Friday 
evening and closing with the Sunday eve- 
ning service. 

Maine x 

Machias.—Rey. Paul Weller, pastor. 
At the eighth session of the Eastern Maine 
Summer School of Religious Education 
(interdenominational) just closed at the 
state normal school buildings here, the 
Machias Universalist Sunday school was 
represented by eight of its young people. 
There were also Universalist students from 
Oakland, Augusta, and Calais. Both 
Rev. Stanley Manning and his wife served 
most acceptably on the faculty, and it was 
regretted that Miss Susan Andrews of the 
Congress Square Universalist Church in 
Portland, on account of illness, was unable 
to take the classes assigned her in ‘‘Wor- 
ship” and “Primary Methods.” Mr. 
Manning left Machias on the closing day 
of school for Atlanta, Georgia, to attend 
the annual convention of the Y. P. C. U. 
Both he and Mrs. Manning have made 
many friends here. 


Massachusetts 


Chatham.—This church has services in 
the summer only, when Cape Cod is 
crowded with summer people. The 
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preacher this year, as last, is Rev. U. S. 
Milburn, D. D., of Everett, Mass., the 
services commencing July 7 and closing 
September 1. The Ladies’ Circle, which 


functions the year round, paid for the. 


painting and renovating of the church. 
The organist this year is Dr. Minnie G. 
Buck of the local church; the soloist 
through July is Mrs. J. W. McClure of 
New Haven, Conn.; and through August, 
Prof. William F. Simes, of Harwich, Mass. 
Universalists in this section of the Cape 
for the summer are cordially invited to 
the services which are at 11 o’clock. 
North Weymouth.—Rey. Erie Alton 
Ayer, pastor. The annual May breakfast 
was, this year, a very successful event 
with over fwo hundred people present. 
The financial returns were very gratifying. 
On May 8 the annual meeting of the 
teachers and officers of the church school 
took the form of a banquet in charge of 
Mrs. E. R. Sampson, superintendent. 
Dr. George Huntley, president of the 
General Sunday School Association, gave 
an inspiring address and reports showed 
the financial standing of the school in good 
condition. May 9 the Unity Club enjoyed 
a lobster dinner at Cain’s Lobster House, 
followed by a social evening. May 10 the 
older boys’ class of the church school, under 
the direction of Mr. Albert Forbush, pre- 
sented an entertainment composed of 
musical selections, readings, and fancy 
dances by members of the school. May 12, 
Mothers’ Day was fittingly observed, the 
subject of the sermon being ‘“The First 
Lady of the Home.’”’ The members of 
the Unity Club attended in a body. May 
21 we enjoyed an Indian entertainment 
given by Mr. J. V. Bhambal, native of 
Bombay, India, a student in Crane 
Theological School, Tufts College. May 
23 a group from our church attended the 
Old Colony Association meeting in South 
Weymouth. In the evening of the same 
day practically every member of the parish 
with friends enjoyed an evening’s dancing 
at Morey Pearl’s Tent. The use of the 
hall and the check room, the refreshments, 
and the services of the orchestra all were 
given by the proprietor so that the entire 
proceeds were handed over to the parish 
society. May 27 was ladies’ night at 
the Men’s Club, when over a hundred sat 
down to a lobster banquet. June 4, the 
Y. P. C. U. held their annual banquet and 
business meeting. June 6 the annual 
meeting of the Unity Club was held at 
the home of Mrs. Helen Clark. June 9, 
Children’s Day, the church was packed ‘to 
the doors. Fifteen children were chris- 
tened. A small white bouquet was pre- 
sented to each child and booklet certificates 
were given to the parents. The service 
was in charge of Mrs. E. R. Sampson, 
superintendent of the school, and Miss 
Florence Babcock, superintendent of the 
Beginners’ Department and the Cradle 
Roll. Several members of the school par- 
ticipated in the service. Mrs. Sampson 
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presented twenty-six books for perfect 
attendance during the year. The reports 
showed an enrolment of 160 pupils, an 
increase of twenty during the year, 148 
being the highest attendance (one Sun- 
day in November) and the lowest being 
eighty-four. The average attendance for 
the year was 119. Each young person in 
the congregation received a pink from the 
superintendent of the school. June 11 
the Mission Circle met with their presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. R. Sampson. June 12 the 
Ladies’ Circle served one of their far-famed 
suppers to a large crowd. The same 
evening the Y. P. C. U. minstrel show 
attracted a large crowd. 

* * 


A GOLDEN WEDDING 


On June 17, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Drew 
celebrated their fiftieth wedding anni- 
versary in the little Universalist church 
in North Weymouth, Mass. Nearly three 
hundred guests were present at the re- 
ception. Rev. Eric Alton Ayer, the pastor, 
assisted by Rev. John Brush of Norwood, 
a former pastor, officiated at the mar- 
riage service, which was a renewal of the 
vows taken fifty years ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Drew were the first couple 
to be married in the North Weymouth 
Universalist church. Also, at the time of 
their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary, 
which was held in the church, no other 
couple had been married in the little 
church. Their fiftieth anniversary was in 
the nature of a reunion, as many friends 
from far and near were in attendance. 

For over half a century the devoted 
couple have worshiped together in our 
little church. They have given, and are 
giving, of their best to the society and the 
faith which is dear to their hearts. Mrs. 
Drew has held many responsible offices, 
and is at the present time the chairman of 
the parish committee, an active member 
in the Ladies’ Circle and the Mission Cir- 
cle, and a member of the church and 
parish. Mr. Drew is the life of the Men’s 
Club, a member of the church and parish, 
and is always present at all the activities 
of the society. 

These are the kind of people who are 
the backbone of the Universalist. Church, 
who read the Christian Leader each week 
with interest and intelligence, and who 
have the welfare of the whole church at 
heart. May they have many more happy 
years together. 

* * 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


This year on August 11 and 12 the Uni- 
versalist parish of Provincetown, Mass., 
will celebrate its centennial. ‘‘One hun- 
dred years ago’’ has all the charm of the 
traditional fairy tale beginning when ap- 
plied to one of our own parishes, and the 
delving into the past which has already 
begun in connection with the celebration 
reveals a wealth of amazing romance in 
the history of this church. 
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“Tt was in 1780 that John Murray, an 
itinerant preacher, was using for his text 
the words, ‘If Christ died for all, then are 
all men saved.’ He wrote a book telling 
of his romantic career and expounding his 
doctrine. A copy of this book drifted to 
the shore of Long Point, Provincetown, 
Mass., where it was picked up by two girls, 
Sylvia and Elizabeth Freeman.” So it 
was that in 1829, ‘forty-five men and one 
woman met in Enos Nickerson’s school- 
house and established the Christian Union 
Society, now the Universalist parish.” 

This quotation comes from the leaflet 
which announces the centennial celebra- 
tion and its proposed program, which is 
as follows: 

Sunday, Aug. 11. Morning sermon by 
the pastor, Rev. James F. Albion, D. D. 

In the afternoon, the parish will be at 
home to all friends. Music, exhibition of 
daguerreotypes, etc. 

In the evening, illustrated lecture, ‘‘A 
Hundred Years Ago.’’ } 

Monday morning, sight-seeing. Friends 
will furnish automobiles. 

Monday at 8 p.m., supper at the Prov- 
incetown Inn. Dr. Albion, toastmaster. 
Speeches by denominational leaders, by 
the old boys and girls, and other distin- 
guished guests. 

Rev. Nancy W. Paine Smith is chair- 
man of the committee. 

* * 
THE SUMMER WORK OF PRESCOTT 
HOUSE 


In a recent issue of ‘““The Neighbor,’’ 
the monthly bulletin of Prescott Neigh- 
borhood House, which is carried on by the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York 
City, Miss Isabel Taylor writes as follows: 
“This summer Prescott House will send 
away forty-five girls for vacations of three 


weeks each to the camp on Mr. Van Wyck’s 


estate at Butler, N. J. It will send thirty 
or forty boys and girls to other camps for 
two weeks. It will care for twenty chil- 
dren under five on its roof-playground 
every morning. There will be story-tell- 
ing, library, singing and play for older 
children in the afternoon. Milk will be 
sold daily at a cent a drink. Flowers. re- 
ceived from the country will be distributed 
once’a week. The baby clinic and home- 
visiting will go on as usual. Miss Valen- 
tine Kedrov has been engaged to direct 
the camp at Butler. She will be assisted 
by Miss Wagner. Miss Meyers will carry 
on the nursery school. Miss Riepe and 
Miss Taylor will take care of the other 
activities. Miss Riepe will have her vaca- 
tion in August and Miss Taylor in Sep- 
tember. ’ 

“In order to carry on this program, 
Prescott House needs money, and the help 
of volunteers would be acceptable. If, 
however, a philanthropist or a volunteer 
worker should appear and say, ‘How can I 
help you provide more adequate recrea- 
tion for the children of this section this: 
summer?’ we should answer, ‘Help us to 
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provide play space and leadership for 
children in three rooms of the settlement 
in the afternoon instead of in one! Help 
us to keep our roof open for children’s 
play from six until nine every evening!’ ”’ 
An interesting sidelight on the relation 
of play space to accidents is shown in the 
following paragraph taken from the same 
source: “There are 136 per cent more 
deaths from accidents in this section than 
in the city as a whole. Over half of these 
accidents happen to children under four- 
teen years of age. The city as a whole has 
only 45 per cent of the play space con- 
sidered adequate for its child population, 
but we in this section are only 35 per cent 
adequate.’’ ; 


Notices 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


Friends of Murray Grove, North, South, Hast 
and West, we need your help to make 1929 the best 
yet. Send donations of towels, aprons or fancy 
articles, or checks, to Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., 
Rochester, N. Y. up to July 15, 1929; after that to 
Miss Rice, Murray Grove House, Forked River, 
New Jersey. Fair days are August 16-17, 1929. 

x * 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


We hope the friends of Ferry Beach are not for- 
getting that time is passing swiftly, and that soon 
the clans will be gathering for the Institutes. First 
comes the Women’s Missionary Week, beginning 
July 27. 

Before that time it is hoped that all of those who 
have been thinking that they were going to make a 
contribution to the Fair will remember that both 
money and articles will be in order, and act accord- 
ingly. 

The dates set for the Fair are Thursday, Aug. 1, 
and Tuesday, Aug. 6. 

Please send money contributions to Miss Martha 
Marshall, 208 Massachusetts Ave., Providence, 
R. L.; other contributions may be sent to Mrs. 
George E. Huntley, Hotel Quillen, Ferry Beach 
Association, Saco, Maine, on and after July 20. 

» * 
THE WASHINGTON CONVENTIONS 


The General Sunday School Association will meet 
in Washington Friday night, October 18, and finish} 
its sessions on Oct. 22. The Women’s National 
Missionary Association will meet on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 22 and 23. The Universalist 
General Convention will open Wednesday, Oct. 
23, in the afternoon, and close with the Sunday 
night session on Oct. 27. 

ar) 
ONTARIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


We, the undersigned Committee of Fellowship 
.of the Ontario Universalist Convention, do hereby 
give notice that we will examine Philip Thayer, 
graduate student of St. Lawrence University, Can- 
ton, New York, for fellowship in the Universalist 
Churches of Ontario, at Olinda, July 17, 1929. 

Gladys Smith, 
Stanley Upceott, 
Alymer Burk. 
* % ° 
THE GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice of Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 
Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
Amendment to the By-Laws of the General Con- 
vention to be presented at the Washington session. 
Insert in Article I, Section 6, the following as 
Paragraph 5: ‘ 

“They shall have power to appoint an Executive 
Committee consisting of the chairman of the Board, 
the chairman of the Finance and Investment Com- 
mittee and three other members of the Board, which 
shall, in the intervals between sessions of the Board, 
have supervision over and direction of the general 
affairs of the Convention and of the officers, agents, 
committees and commissions appointed by the 
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Board. It shall submit to the Board at each meet- 
ing a record of its proceedings since the last meeting 
of the Board. It shall perform such other duties as 
may be required of it by the Board.” 

Roger F. Etz, 
Executive Secretary. 


/ 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline 


Notice is hereby given, in accordance with the 
legal requirements for Amendments, that a revised 
set of Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- 
pline will be presented at the Washington session 
of the General Convention, October 23-27, 1929. 

Roger I’, Biz, 


Executive Secretary. 
<oek 


SUMMER VISITATION DAYS IN MAINE 


The churches listed below extend a cordial and 
urgent invitation to all to worship with them, and 
then to join in an hour of fellowship while picnic 
dinners are eaten. The entertaining church will 
provide coffee and perhaps other good things to go 
with the lunches which the visitors bring. 

All services are scheduled on standard time. 

July 21. Stockton Springs, 10.45 a.m. Speaker, 
Dr. S. G. Ayres. Church is on Atlantic* highway 
(Route 1), just north of center of village. 

July 28. Hope, 11 a. m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy 
Robbins. Church is at Hope Corner, six miles from 
Camden. 

Turner Center, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. George 
W. Sias. Church is in Turner Center village, op- 
posite Leavitt Institute. 

Aug. 4. Readfield, 12 m. Speaker, Rev. Frederick 


S. Walker. Building at Readfield Corner. 
Swanville, 1 p. m. Speaker, Rev. William 
Vaughan. Follow state highway 141 from Belfast. 


Aug. 11. South Hope, 2 p.m. Speaker, Dr. C. 
Guy Robbins. Church is near center of village on 
state highway 101. 

Aug. 18. Canton Point, 2.15 p. m. Speaker, 
Rey. Stanley Manning. From Canton follow Gil- 
bertville road across Androscoggin river bridge, 
and turn north at fork a short distance beyond. 

Round Pond, 10.45 a. m. Speaker, Dr. John 
Smith Lowe. Follow state highway 129 from east- 
ern part of Damariscotta village, branching off to 
highway 130, just beyond Bristol Mills post-office 
turn left, and again left about three miles farther on. 
Church is on right side of road before the village 
center is reached. x 

Aug. 25. Bast Dixfield, 11 a.m. Speaker, Rev. 
Stanley Manning. Church is on federal highway 2, 
north of center of village. 

Sept. 1. Norway, 10 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Pliny 
A. Allen. Church is in upper part of village on Maine 


Street, state highway 118. 
*” 


UNION SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Union services of the First Church of Boston and 
King’s Chapel will be held in King’s Chapel June 
23 to Sept. 29 on Sundays at 11 a. m., with preachers 
as follows: 

July 21. Rev. William I. Lawrence, Th. D. San 
Jose, Calif. 

July 28. Prof. Robert James Hutcheon. 
ville Theological School. 

August 4. Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, Lexington, 
Mass. 

August 11. Rev. George A.. Mark, Somerville, 
Mass, 

August 18. Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

August 25. Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., Newark, 


Mead- 


N. J. 


September 1. Rev. Thomas H. Billings, Ph. D., 
Salem, Mass. 
September 8. Prof. Harold E. B. Speight. 
September 15. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. 
September 22 and 29. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, 
Meadville Theological School. . 
et 


THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 
The hotels will open for guests on Friday, July 26, 
1929. The season program will be as follows, 
W.N. M. A. Week, July 27-August 3. 
Camp Cheery, July 27-August 3. 


Sunday School Week, August 3-10, 

Y. P. C. U. Week, August 10-17. 

Older Y. P. C. U. Week, August 17-24. 

Rates for the season will bé!: The Quillen or the 


Underwood $17; Rowland Hall (for women) $19; 
the Cottage (for girls) or the Belmont (for boys) 
$16; tents $15. Rooms will be assigned on July 1 
in order of application. A remittance of $1 for 
Association membership should ‘accompany room 
application. 
Reservations should be arranged for at once. 
“The Ferry Beacher,” the annual booklet giving 
full information concerning Ferry Beach and the 
Institute programs is now ready for distribution. 
Copies will be sent to all former Ferry Beachers and 
to all others who will apply. 
Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
x * 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


The Second Church, the Church of the Disciples, 
the Church of the Redemption, and the Arlington 
Street Church unite in the conduct of union summer 
services Sunday mornings at 11. 

July 21. Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist, D. D., Federa- 
tion of Churches, Philadelphia. 

July 28. Rev. George L. Parker, First Unitarian 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. 

Aug. 14. Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin, First Parish in 
Framingham. 

Aug. 11. Rev. Dwight F. Mowery, 
Church, Newport, R. I. 

Aug. 18. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

Aug. 25. Rev. John S. Lowe, D. D., Church of the 
Redemption. 

Sept. 1. Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, Community 
Church, Hollis, N. Y. . 

Sept. 8. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Church of the 
Redemption. ! 

Sept. 15. Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D.”D., . 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Sept. 22. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

x * 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The seventeenth annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in Washington, D. C., Oct. 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1929. , 


Channing 


Program 


Saturday evening. Opening session. Appoint- 
ment of committees. Welcome to Washington, 
Rev. Frederie W. Perkins, D. D. Open Forum, Rev. 
Laura Bowman Galer. Social hour, with refresh- 
ments. 

Sunday morning. Occasional sermon, Rev. Her- 
bert E. Benton, D. D. Sunday noon. Session of the 
church school, Miss Eleanor Bonner. Sunday eve- 
ning. Address, Rev. Ladie F. Rowlett. Address, 
Mr. Waitstill H. Sharp, fraternal delegate from the 
Unitarian Sunday School Association. 

Monday morning and afternoon. Business ses- 
sions: Monday evening. Address. Rev. Clifford 
R. Stetson. Debate: ‘Resolved, That the Project 
Method of Teaching Ought to Be Employed Much 
More Generally in Universalist Church Schools.” 
Mrs. Ruth Owen Pullman, Rev. Gustave H. Leining. 

Tuesday morning and afternoon. Divisional 
Conferences. Elementary, Miss Mary F. Slaughter. 
Intermediate, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D. Adult 
and Administration, Mr. Carl A. Hempel. 

Tuesday evening. The Word of the General 
Convention, Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. The 
Ingathering, Rev. George F. Magraw. Address, 
Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D. 

National officers will arrive on Friday and will 
hold meetings Friday evening and Saturday. It is 
hoped that other attendants will plan to arrive 


‘Saturday morning and use that day for sight-seeing. 


* * 
FERRY BEACH 


The opening session of the Sunday School Institute 
will be held Saturday evening, Aug. 3. Registration 
Saturday afternoon. 

The curriculum includes four Standard courses 
as units of the Leadership Training Curriculum of 
the International Council of Religious Education, 
together with other courses covering a variety of 
subjects. All credits will count toward the diploma 
issued by the Association. 
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Courses and Faculty: “A Study of the Pupil.” 
Standard course. Rev. Clifford W. Collins, Dan- 
bury, Conn. “The New Testament.” Standard 
course. Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D. ‘‘‘Begin- 
ners’ Material and Methods.” Standard. Miss 
Mary Slaughter. ‘‘Recreational Leadership.’? Stan- 
dard course. Mr. Carl A. Hempel, Lynn, Mass. 
“Worship in the Church School.”’ ‘‘World Friend- 
ship Materials and Methods.’’ Mrs. Ruth Owens 
Pullman, Cleveland, Ohio. “Church School Ad- 
ministration.””’ Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D. 
Dean of Institute, Mr. Carl A. Hempel. 

Recreation: Special features in charge of recrea- 
tion class and Mr. Hempel. Usual features include 
stunt night, camp fires on beach, parties at Row- 
land Hall, and out-of-door sports. 

Expense: Registration fee, $1. 

Address for reservations, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 
1426 West State St., Trenton, N. J. 

re ey 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT GENERAL CON- 
VENTION BY-LAWS 


Following the instructions of the 1927 session of 
the General Convention, the Board of Trustees 
hereby gives official notice of a proposed amendment 
to the By-Laws of the Convention to strike out 
Article V, Section 5, and substitute in its stead the 
f lowing: 

“The Business Session of the Convention shall 
be opened by prayer, to be followed immediately 
by ascertaining if a quorum is present in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article II, Section 4, of 
the Constitution.” 

For the Board of Trustees, 
Roger F. Htz, Executive Secretary. 


x Ox 

MURRAY GROVE PROGRAM 

July 14. Sermon, Rev. Robert Tipton, resident 
pastor. 7 

July 21. Sermon, Rev. Robert Tipton. 
July 28. Sermon, Rev. Robert Tipton. 
Aug. 4 Address, Mr. Walter Gabell. 
Aug. 10. Hand-in-Hand Circle. 
Aug. 10. Birthday Party. 
Aug. 11. Sermon, Rev. Charles E. Petty. 
Aug. 15. Annual Meeting. 
Aug. 16.-17. Annual Fair. 
Aug. 17. Cemetery Association. 
Aug. 18. Address, Mr. James C. Krayer. 
Aug. 25. Sermon, Rey. Clifford W. Collins. 


Aug. 25-Sept. 2. Institutes of the W. N. M. A. 
and G.S. S. A. and the Y. P. C. U. 

Sept. 1. Sermon, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 

Sept. 3. Sail to Barnegat Bay. Closing. 

The faculty for the Institute will be: 

Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., who will speak on 
the New Testament and the Mission Study book. 

Rey. Clifford W. Collins, on Recreational Lead- 
ership. 

Mrs. Rebecca McLaughlin Ulrich, on Beginners’ 
Material and Methods, and the Young People’s 
Clinics. 

Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Work in Japan. 
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Reservations: May be made by addressing Mrs. 
J. Thomas Moore, Murray Grove House, Forked 
River; New Jersey. 

re: 


MINISTERS AVAILABLE THROUGH JULY 
AND AUGUST 


Boston and Vicinity 


Abbott, Lawrence W. (licentiate), 463 Blue Hill 
Avenue, Grove Hall. Roxbury 8791. 
Alcock, James, Westport. Westport 26-3. 

to Aug. 11.) 

Ayer, Eric A., 391 Bridge Street, North Weymouth. 
Weymouth 1345-W or Mystic 2954-J. (July 1-20.) 

Cardall, Alfred J., 16 Fogg Road, South Weymouth. 
Weymouth 1802-W. (Call between 7 to 9 a. m. 
or 9to10 p. m.) 

Cole, Alfred S., 77 Liberty Avenue, West Somer- 
ville. Prospect 1398-J. 

Dusseault, W. F., 39 St. Andrew Rd., Hast Boston. 
East Boston 0326-R. 

Fiske, Wallace G. (licentiate), 16 Hampshire St., 
Everett. Everett 2518-W. 

Gerrish, George M., 89 Church St., Ware. Ware 162. 

Greenway, Cornelius, 100 Browne St., Brookline. 
Beacon 1663. (July 1 to Aug. 4.) 

Huntley, George E., D. D., 176 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton.’ Kenmore 6528. 

Lewis, George H., 166 Irving St., Framingham, 
during July. Framingham 78-W. August, 5 
Union Court, Annisquam. Gloucester 2595-W. 

McInnes, Peter J., 62 Falcon Street, East Boston. 
East Boston 2333-M. 

Morrison, W. H., D. D., 188 Belmont St., Brockton. 
Brockton 3575-R. 

Noble, Edwin L., 147 Elm Street, Quincy. Granite 
6455. (July.) 

Olson, Carl (licentiate), 54 Union Street, Quincy. 

Paddock, Clark L., 185 Cross St., Gardner. Gard- 
ner 172-JK. (August.) ‘ 

Paige, Lucius R., 120 Elm Street, North Cambridge. 
Porter 2137-M. 

Perkins, Warren S., D. D., 30 Pleasant St., Wake- 
field. Crystal 1676-M. 

Peters, H. Elmer, 159 Highland St., Brockton. 
Brockton 4332-J. (Not available August 4 and 
11.) 

Potter, Gilbert A. (licentiate), Tufts College, Mass. 

Reardon, Gordon C., care John B. Reardon, Rock- 
port. 

Riley, George A. (licentiate), 15 Walnut St., Man- 
chester, N. H. Manchester 2788-M. 
Rouillard, H. E., Westwood, Mass. 

1018-W. 

Seaward, Carl A. (licentiate), care of F. H. Emer- 
son, 278 Main St., Wakefield. Crystal 1084-W. | 
Soule, Arthur M., Harrisville, R. I. Pascoag, R. r* 

177-R. 

Stevens, E. V., 24 Foster St., Saugus. 
Aug. 18-31.) 

Thorburn, George H. Jr., 19 Oak Hill Ave., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Pawtucket 6357. (Available 
during August; only week days in July.) 

Vossema, Hendrik, Lempster, N. H. (Call Lempster 
telephone operator for connection.) 

van Schaick, John D. D., 176 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton. Kenmore 6570. 


(July 14 


Norwood 


Saugus 862-R. 


Obituary 


Mrs, Elizabeth McIntire 


Mrs. Elizabeth McIntire of Oakland, Maine, died 
June 26, aged ninety years and five months. Mrs. 
MelIntire was the oldest woman in Oakland and 
had lived here the greater part of her long life. She 
was the widow of Orrin M. McIntire, who died in 
1887, and the mother of Rev. Clarence F. MeIn- 
tire, of North Orange, Mass., and Isabelle McIntire 
of Oakiand, Maine. She leaves two grandchil- 
dren, Rev. Barron McIntire, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church at Woodsville, N. H., and Clarence 
W. McIntire, a teacher in Ardmore, Oklahoma. 

For many years Mrs. MeIntire was a regular 
attendant of the Universalist church and was deep- 
ly interested in its work. Her faith in the prin- 
ciples of Universalism was strong. Kind and sym- 
pathetic to those in trouble, motheriy and hospit- 
able in her home, loyal to her friends, she will be 
missed greatly by those who knew her best. 


‘ Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
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The funeral was attended by her pastor, Rev. 
Edward Ellis. 


Mr. and Mrs. Daniel W. Hogan 


Mr. Daniel W. Hogan, of Blanchester, Ohio, 
banker, lumberman and farmer, was killed by a train 
June 22. He was an energetic business man, very 
widely known and greatly beloved. His wife died 
seven weeks before. She was active in the Uni- 
versalist church and greatly beloved. Their funer- 
als were held at their home and were both very large- 
ly attended. They were conducted by their old 
friend and sometime pastor of the church, Rev. 
R. S. Kellerman, assisted by Governor Cooper, who 
was a personal friend, Mrs. Deitz of Chicago, sister 
of Mr. Hogan, and Mrs. Thomas of Springfield, a 
singer. 


The Mayor of Philadelphia, 
Hon. W. Freeland Kendrick, says: 


\ 


“Harry Cochrane’s mural pictures are 
splendidly executed and are worthy of the 
highest commendation.” 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
Church Decorator and Mural Artist 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lost, deserted, injured, 
abused animals— 92,013 
such saved at our shelter 


Animal 
Rescue sx! 

last year. 
League Will you help us? 


51 Carver St., Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who _ 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days ata time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. + 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St.. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


BIBLES 


for every purse and purpose. 
Send far catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


_LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


FHE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS | 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’”” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 

_ agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscoy- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
{sts and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arta 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean, 
Portland, Maine, 


BIBLES » TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON} 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoots 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Ita buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the, 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 


Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


The inspector was paying a hurried 
visit to a slightly over-crowded school. 

‘Any abnormal children in your class?”’ 
he inquired of one harassed-looking teach- 
er. 

“Yes,’’ she replied, with knitted brow, 
“two of them have good manners.’’— 
Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

Magistrate: ‘Then you deny that you 
were rude to the policeman when he asked 
to see your license?’’ 


Motorist: ‘Certainly, sir; all I said was 


that from what I could see of him I was 
sure his wife would be happier as a wid- 
ow.’’—Answers. 
* * 
FOUR ARE INJURED 
BY CITY FIREWORKS 
Others Hurt by Explosives 
Programed Celebration Proves Big 
Success 
— Headlines, Trenton Times, July 5, 1929. 
. * * 

Mark: “I’m leaving for Florida to- 
night.’’ ( 

Luke: “Why so sudden; has anything 
happened?’’ 

Mark: “Just heard that land was’ dis- 
covered on my lot.’”’—Chicago Tribune. 

* * 

Our forebears built to endure. Take, 
for example, the Pyramids and the Roman 
aqueducts. And just the other day Major- 
General Bullard received a letter mailed 
to him forty-four years ago, and the stamp 
still stuck!—Chicago Daily News. 

* * 

Old Man: “Can you give my daughter 
the luxuries to which she has been ac- 
customed?’’ 

Young Blood: “Not much longer. 
That’s why I want to get married.’”’— 
Exchange. 

e * * 

Tourists looking for Sunday parking 
places will be glad to learn that a few 
choice ones may still be found near coun- 
try churches.—Cincinnati Times-Star. 

* * ‘ 

Little girl (radio fan, disturbed at her 
prayers by scratching on the screen door): 
“Please stand by, God, while I let the cat 
out.” —The Pathfinder. 

* * 

Waitress: ‘‘Have you given your order?”’ 

Customer: “‘Yes, but I should like to 
change it to an entreaty.’’—Hverybody’s 
Weekly. 

a * 

Gold is frequently found in sand, says 
an expert, but all we ever find in sand is 
spinach.— New York Evening Post. 

* * 

Do not confuse our store with other 
unreliable shops.—Tailor’s ad in the Bos- 
ton Globe. 

* * 

Girl found mysteriously dead starts 

hunt for slayer.— New York tabloid. 


mc 


Ns 


BOOKS 


By John van Schaick, Jr., 
Editor of the Christian Leader. . 


“The Little Corner Never Conquered” 


The story of the work done by the Com- 
mission to Belgium of the American Red 
Cross. The revival of interest in the best 
of the war books has brought this work to 
the front again. A picture of war as seen 


by a relief worker at the front. — Price $2.00. 


“Cruising Around a Changing World” 
Published at $1.50. Now scarce and hard 


to get. None for sale. 


“CRUISING CROSS COUNTRY” Journeyings of an Editor 


The best of the earlier cruises. Less than 
fifty copies left. Price $2.00 while they last. 


“NATURE CRUISINGS”  “*,c12. HOME Tow FARM 


Illustrated. Generously welcomed by both 
religious and nature study circles. Down 
to the last hundred copies. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


il UMMA 


Price $2.50. 
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